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1.0  Introduction 


A  surface  radiation  pilot  study  was  conducted  in  the  region  equatorial  western  Pacific 
Ocean  in  support  of  the  Tropical  Oceans  Global  Atmosphere  Coupled  Ocean  Atmosphere 
Response  Experiment  (TOGA  COARE).  Downwelhng  infrared  and  solar  hemispheric 
irradiances  were  measured  at  three  island  sites  during  a  three  year  period  beginning  in 
June  1991.  In  December  1992,  stations  were  deployed  at  Kavieng,  Papua  New  Guinea  and 
at  Darwin,  Australia  and  capabihty  to  measure  the  downwelling  hemispheric  ultra-violet 
radiation  was  added  at  all  sites  at  this  time.  Data  were  transmitted  through  the  GOES 
Data  Collection  Platform  (DCP)  facility  from  the  island  sites  and  sent  on  computer  floppy 
diskettes  from  the  remaining  sites  to  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado 
State  University,  where  the  data  were  processed  by  a  quahty  control  algorithm  and 
archived  in  a  publicly  accessible  ftp  computer  directory;  see  Cornwall  et  al.  (1993).  The  data 
have  been  used  by  universities  and  by  one  foreign  government  research  facility.  The  data 
were  also  used  by  Stephens  et  al.  (1994)  to  help  validate  key  relationships  in  deriving  a 
parameter  useful  for  detecting  changes  in  the  earth-atmosphere  climate  system.  Except 
for  installation  at  Kavieng,  the  performance  of  the  stations  was  good.  Approximately  80% 
of  all  possible  data  have  been  archived. 

1.1  Background  of  TOGA  COARE 

The  western  Pacific  Ocean,  from  140-180°  East  longitude  and  within  10°  of  the  equator,  has 
been  identified  as  an  area  of  interest  for  investigation  of  the  atmospheric  and  oceanic 
interaction  with  major  imphcations  relating  to  climate  change.  The  observed,  nearly 
continuous  sea  surface  temperature  of  28  C  or  greater,  coupled  with  a  highly  convective 
atmosphere  and  an  uncertainty  in  net  surface  heat  flux  of  about  80  watts  per  square  meter 
prompted  the  planning  committee  of  the  TOGA  experiment  to  initiate  an  intensive  field 
experimental  phase  referred  to  as  TOGA  COARE.  A  major  part  of  the  uncertainty  in  the 
heat  budget  results  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  surface  radiation  budget. 

The  TOGA  program  is  a  major  component  of  the  World  Climate  Research  Program  (WCRP) 
which  aims  specifically  at  understanding  the  coupling  between  the  tropical  oceans  and  the 
global  atmosphere.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  system 
is  predictable  on  time  scales  of  months  to  years  and  to  understand  the  mechanisms  and 
processes  underlying  its  predictability.  The  program  also  aims  at  to  establish  the 
feasibihty  of  modeling  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere  system  for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
its  variations  on  time  scales  of  months  to  years.  For  complete  description  of  the  goals  of 
the  TOGA  program  see  Webster  (1988). 

The  magnitude  of  the  fluxes  of  heat,  momentum  and  water  and  their  spatial  and  temporal 
distributions  were  identified  as  poorly  understood  but  crucial  components  of  the  coupled 
ocean-atmosphere  system  and  the  radiative  exchanges  at  this  interface  constitutes  a 
principal  coupling  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  in  the  western  Pacific.  In  planning  for  the 
COARE  it  was  realized  that  a  climatology  of  the  surface  radiation  budget  did  not  exist  for 
the  region  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Large  Scale  Array  (LSA)  in  the  remainder  of  this 
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report.  Therefore  it  was  recommended  that  a  surface  radiation  budget  pilot  study  be 
conducted. 

1.2  CSlTs  role  in  the  TOGA  COARE  SRB 

CSU  responded  to  the  recognized  need  for  a  surface  radiation  budget  pilot  study  and  was 
selected  to  deploy  instnimentation  to  begin  a  collection  in  the  LSA.  The  goal  of  CSU's 
participation  was  twofold:  first,  to  develop  an  instrumentation  deployment  methodology 
that  would  lead  to  a  data  set  of  high  quality;  and  second,  to  begin  a  compilation  of  a 
surface  radiation  budget  climatology  for  the  region.  The  scope  of  activity  did  not  extend 
to  the  development  of  new  instrumentation  since,  especially  for  the  collection  of  broadband 
solar  irradiances,  reliable  instrumentation  existed.  Also,  for  the  infrared  region,  only  slight 
instrument  improvements  had  been  achieved  over  at  least  the  past  two  decades  even 
though  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  measurement  persisted. 
Rather,  the  primary  concerns  focused  on  selection  of  available  sites  for  deployment  and  the 
configuration  of  a  robust  data  collection  station  capable  of  withstanding  the  rigors  of  the 
tropical  environment.  The  following  sections  document  the  nature  of  the  deployments  of 
the  SRBs  and  the  results  of  the  effort. 

2.0  Overview  of  the  deployment 

A  complete  summary  of  the  deployment  an  initial  calibration  of  the  instrumentation  may 
be  found  in  the  report  which  comprises  Appendix  A.  The  initial  deployment  took  place 
during  the  summer  of  1991.  Based  on  availability  of  personnel  with  even  minimal  techniced 
expertise  stations  were  deployed  on  the  atoll  of  Majuro  in  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  at  7°05'  N  latitude  and  171°23'  E  longitude  and  the  islands  of  Pohnpei  and  Chuuk 
in  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  at  6“58'  N  latitude  and  158°13'  E  longitude  and  7°27' 
N  latitude  and  151°50'  E  longitude  respectively.  Although  the  sites  are  all  located  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  LSA,  they  provide  a  good  sampling  longitudinally  and  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  Weather  Station  Office  (WSO)  personnel  who  are  supervised  jointly  by  the 
US  National  Weather  Service,  Pacific  Region  headquartered  in  Honolulu,  and  by  an  arm 
of  the  local  governments.  In  December  1992,  stations  were  deployed  at  the  Bureau  of 
Meteorology  Office  at  Darwin,  Australia  and  at  Kavieng,  Papua  New  Guinea.  Fig.  1 
indicates  the  locations  of  the  sites  (with  the  exception  of  Darwin)  with  respect  to  the  LSA. 
Also  indicated  in  the  figure  is  the  western  extent  of  coverage  of  the  GOES  satellite  used 
to  transmit  data  back  to  the  US  in  a  timely  fashion  from  the  first  three  locations.  Data 
were  mailed  on  computer  floppy  diskettes  from  the  last  two  locations. 
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2.1  Station  configuration 


The  primary  project  goals  consisted  of  deplo3dng  stations  capable  of  providing  accurate 
measurements  of  the  downwelling  toted  solar  and  downwelling  infrared,  hemispheric 
irradiances  and  to  eirchive  these  data  for  the  LSA.  All  five  stations  were  eventually 
equipped  with  the  seime  instrumentation:  an  Eppley  PIR  pyrgeometer  for  meeisuring 
hemispheric  infra-red  (IR)  irradiance,  an  Eppley  PSP  qxiartz  dome  pyranometer  for 
measuring  hemispheric  solar  irradieuice,  an  Eppley  xdtra-violet  (UV)  radiometer  and  a 
Met-one  model  014  wind  speed  sensor  and  Handar  air  temperature  sensor  to  support  the 
IR  measurements.  The  hemispheric  instruments  were  mounted  looking  upward  from  a 
plate  on  top  a  sturdy  station  tripod  constructed  from  1.25"  diameter  aluminum  pipes.  A 
Handar  540A  datalogger,  mounted  low  on  the  tripod  for  added  stability,  was  used  at  the 
first  three  sites  to  record  the  data  from  these  instruments  and  transmit  that  data  over  the 
GrOES  satellite  to  National  Environmental  Satellite  Data  and  Information  Service  (NOAA 
NESDIS),  from  where  it  was  accessed  via  telephone  modem..  A  Handar  WWV  radio 
receiver  served  to  keep  the  station  time  correct  to  insure  transmissions  fall  within  allocated 
GOES  transmission  windows.  Campbell  Scientific  CR-10  data  loggers  were  used  at  the 
last  two  sites  for  reasons  of  economy  since  there  was  no  opportunity  to  transmit  data  over 
the  GOES  DCP  from  these  locations.  The  stations  were  powered  a  solar-charged 
battery  within  the  datalogger..  Fig.  2  is  a  photo  of  an  SRB  station. 

Details  on  the  particular  radiometers  which  were  selected,  about  the  calibration  procedures 
and  on  various  other  environmental  considerations  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stations  were  designed  with  a  field  calibration  procedure  was 
devised  such  that  the  performance  of  the  pyrgeometer  could  be  checked  as  required.  The 
procedure  consisted  of  a  steel  thermos  that  was  coated  with  a  high  emissivity  paint  which 
could  be  used  as  a  field  calibration  black  body.  A  thermistor  monitored  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  wall  of  the  thermos.  By  placing  the  thermos,  which  had  been  stored  in  an 
air  conditioned  field  office,  over  the  dome  of  the  pyrgeometer  and  allowing  the  temperature 
to  adjust  to  ambient,  a  calibration  over  a  small  range  of  temperature  could  be  performed. 
This  procedure  was  used  early  on  in  the  deployments  and  was  instrumental  in  detecting 
a  problem  with  the  IR  data  from  Pohnpei.  More  details  on  the  calibration  and  initial  data 
problems  are  found  in  Appendix  A.  Fig.  3  shows  the  result  of  a  typical  field  calibration 
event. 

In  October,  1992  the  island  sites  were  visited  in  order  to  investigate  problems  with  the  IR 
data  in  Pohnpei  and  to  refurbish  supplies  at  the  weather  station  offices.  During  the  visits 
the  IR  and  solar  radiometers  were  intercompared  with  secondary  standard  instrument 
taken  to  the  sites. 
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Chuuk  Solar  <W/ri'^) 


Rgure  3.  Comparison  between  the  pyrgeometer  at  ChuuK  an( 
the  thermos  blackbody. 


PjninonMtar  Ccnnpaiiaoo  Pyrgaomaiar  Comparlaon 


ngure  4.  Kesuitsl>T  the  side-by^sIde  comparison  between  the  radiometers  at  UhuuK  and  standard 
instruments  in  October,  1992. 
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Tables  1  and  2  below  show  comparisons  of  the  average,  maximum  and  minimum  values  for 
the  intercomparisons. 


Pyranometers 

Standard 

Majuro 

Standard 

Pohnpei 

Standard 

Chuuk 

Mean 

552 

558 

325 

334 

61.6 

63.3 

Max 

971 

981 

1397 

1339 

568 

586 

Min 

0.61 

0.60 

5.33 

5.33 

1.78 

1.97 

Table  1.  Comparison  of  the  mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  standard 
pyranometer  and  the  pyranometers  in  the  LSA  from  the  side-by-side  data. 


Pyrgeometers 

Standard 

M^uro 

Standard 

Pohnpei 

Standard 

Chuuk 

Mean 

414 

421 

422 

423 

417 

424 

Max 

427 

442 

463 

465 

446 

445 

Min 

398 

391 

391 

395 

395 

404 

Table  2.  Comparison  of  the  mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  standard 
pyrgeometer  and  the  pyrgeometers  in  the  LSA  from  the  side-by-side  data. 

These  intercomparisons  established  that  the  fielded  instruments  were  performing  within 
acceptable  accuracy  specifications. 

4.0  Description  of  the  retrieved  data 

Data  were  retrieved  from  the  island  stations  via  the  GOES  DCP  facility  and  from 
downloads  from  the  Handar  data  logger  onto  computer  diskette  from  the  island  sites  and 
from  computer  diskette  from  the  sites  at  Kavieng  and  Darwin.  The  GOES  data  were 
retrieved  three  times  per  week  eind  diskette  downloads  are  performed  once  each  month. 
The  data  retrieved  from  satellite  are  converted  to  ASCII  and  processed  through  a 
calibration  program.  The  diskette  data  are  processed  separately.  Appendix  B  is  the 
procedural  manual  that  w£is  developed  for  processing  the  data.  In  all  cases  the  quantities 
of  interest  are  the  instantaneous,  downwelling,  hemispheric  solar  and  infrared  irradiance 
values  in  watts/m^.  The  original  uncalibrated  instrument  output  voltages,  which  were 
sampled  once  every  three  minutes  up  until  October  1992,  and  once  every  five  minutes 
thereafter.  Tlie  data  are  archived  at  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado 
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State  University.  Processed  data  are  available  to  the  community  via  an  "anonymous  ftp" 
account  on  a  CSU  work  station.  Files  containing  one  month  of  processed  data  have  been 
compressed  and  placed  on  the  account.  "README"  files  are  also  contained  on  the  account 
to  provide  instructions  and  warnings  about  the  usage  of  the  data.  For  instructions  on 
obtaining  the  data  the  reader  may  contact  Dr.  John  M.  Davis  at  the  Department  of 
Atmospheric  Science,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO  80523;  Tel  303-491-8583. 

4.1  Discussion  of  data  quality 

There  were  three  major  episodes  of  loss  of  data  quantity/quality.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  early  on  in  the  IR  dataset  from  Pohnpei.  An  inspection  of  the  plots  for  Pohnpei 
for  September  of  1991  and  subsequent  months  indicates  a  continually  decreasing  IR 
"emittance."  At  the  onset  of  the  decrease  it  was  beheved  to  be  real  and  to  be  caused 
by  a  drier,  clearer  atmosphere  associated  with  the  El  Nino  event.  This  was  a  logical 
conclusion  in  view  of  telephone  conversations  with  WSO  personnel  who  indicated  draught 
conditions  had  set  upon  the  region  to  the  extent  that  drinking  water  was  being  shipped  in. 
Also,  the  signal  affected  was  the  thermophile  output,  which  nominally  ranges 
between  -0.3  to  +  0.2  millivolts.  The  degradation  of  this  signal  occurred  at  a  very  slow  rate 
of  about  -0.1  millivolts  per  month.  However,  inspection  of  the  plots  reveals  this  was 
a  continuing  hardware  induced  problem  and  a  reasonable  guess  as  to  its  onset  was 
sometime  in  October  1991.  Thus  all  IR  data  after  that  should  not  be  used.  The  problem 
was  corrected  during  the  site  visit  in  October  1992. 

The  second  major  problem  occurred  in  the  solar  data  from  Majuro.  The  problem  was  the 
result  of  water  accumulation  in  the  Handar  data  logger  unit  apparently  ^ter  a  change  in 
personnel  at  the  WSO.  Apparently,  the  desiccant  was  not  changed  after  the  maintenance 
responsibility  was  transferred  to  new  personnel.  Tliis  problem  manifested  itself  in  the  data 
after  May,  1992.  Although  the  IR  data  appesu*  to  be  reasonable  after  that  time  some 
caution  should  be  employed  when  using  that  data  as  well. 

The  third  problem  was  an  almost  total  data  loss  from  the  station  at  Kavieng.  The  station 
operated  normally  only  for  a  period  of  three  months  after  which  the  data  station  ceased 
loading  new  data  into  its  memoiy.  Despite  attempts  to  instruct  the  operator  on  reloading 
the  data  logger  program  file,  the  problem  was  never  corrected.  Figs.  6  and  7  show  the 
percentage  of  data  which  has  been  archived  from  each  site  over  the  period  from  June,  1991 
to  June,  1994. 

As  indicated  in  Fig.  6,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  data  after  December  1993  at  the  Pohnpei 
site. 
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There  were  other  problems  with  the  data  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Most 
of  these  "glitches"  are  trapped  by  the  data  processing  software  with  the  result  that  the  data 
which  are  available  on  the  "anonymous"  ftp  should  be  as  error  free  as  it  can  be  without 
corroborating  measurements.  Regarding  the  large  periods  of  loss  of  data  it  is  noted  that 
the  remoteness  of  the  installations  made  travel  expensive  and  trips  could  only  be  made 
infrequently.  The  first  maintenance  trip  was  not  undertaken  until  October,  1992.  Also,  the 
personnel  at  the  sites  had  limited  technical  Skills  and  were  reluctant  to  attempt 
mainteneince  procedures.  Finally,  it  is  noted  that  the  assistance  of  the  WSO  personnel  was 
of  a  voluntary  nature  and  at  times  their  schedules  did  not  allow  immediate  attention  to  the 
problems  with  the  SRBs. 

5.0  Users  of  the  TOGA  COARE  radiation  budget  data 

Although  there  is  no  means  of  logging  all  of  the  accesses  to  the  "anonymous  ftp"  account 
on  which  the  radiation  data  is  archived,  a  few  explicit  requests  have  been  received  and 
these  include: 

The  University  of  Hawaii 
Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

The  Renewables,  Energy  Division,  The  South  Pacific  Forum,  Suva,  Fiji 

In  addition,  the  data  were  used  to  validate  relationships  between  the  clear  sky  downward 
IR  flux  and  the  column  integrated  water  vapor  in  Stephens  et  al.  (1993,1994) ;  see  Appendix 
C.  This  relationship  forms  part  of  a  method  of  diagnosing  signals  of  climate  change  which 
result  directly  from  induced  changes  in  the  atmospheric  branch  of  the  hydrological  cycle. 
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1.0  Intrcxiuction 


In  July  1990,  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State  University  (CSU) 
received  a  grant  from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  to 
deploy  Surface  Radiation  Budget  (SRB)  measurement  stations  in  a  region  of  the 
equatorial  western  Pacific  in  order  to  collect  data  for  a  pilot  study  of  the  radiation  budget. 
The  study  was  performed  in  support  of  the  Tropical  Oceans  Global  Atmosphere  Coupled 
Ocean  Atmosphere  Response  Experiment  (TOGA  COARE).  This  report  provides  a 
summary  of  the  activity  funded  by  the  grant  over  the  period  from  October,  1990  when 
the  first  funding  was  received  to  November,  1992.  The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to 
document  the  type  of  instrumentation  used,  its  deployment  and  calibration  history  and 
the  quality  of  the  data  collected  during  the  period  of  interest. 

1 .1  Background  of  TOGA  COARE 

The  western  Pacific  Ocean,  from  140-180®  East  longitude  and  within  10®  of  the  equator, 
has  been  identified  as  an  area  of  interest  for  investigation  of  the  atmospheric  and 
oceanic  interaction  with  major  implications  relating  to  climate  change.  The  obseived, 
nearly  continuous  sea  surface  temperature  of  28  C  or  greater,  coupled  with  a  highly 
convective  atmosphere  and  an  uncertainty  in  net  surface  heat  flux  of  about  80  watts  per 
square  meter  prompted  the  planning  committee  of  the  TOGA  experiment  to  initiate  an 
intensive  field  experimental  phase  referred  to  as  TOGA  COARE.  A  major  part  of  the 
uncertainty  in  the  heat  budget  results  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  surface 
radiation  budget. 

The  TOGA  program  is  a  major  component  of  the  World  Climate  Research  Program 
(WCRP)  which  aims  specifically  at  understanding  the  coupling  between  the  tropical 
oceans  and  the  global  atmosphere.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  system  is  predictable  on  time  scales  of  months  to  years  and  to  understand 
the  mechanisms  and  processes  underlying  its  predictability.  The  program  also  aims  at 
to  establish  the  feasibility  of  modeling  the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere  system  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  its  variations  on  time  scales  of  months  to  years.  For  complete 
description  of  the  goals  of  the  TOGA  program  see  Webster  (1988). 

The  magnitude  of  the  fluxes  of  heat,  momentum  and  water  and  their  spatial  and 
temporal  distributions  were  Identified  as  poorly  understood  but  crucial  components  of 
the  coupled  ocean-atmosphere  system  and  the  radiative  exchanges  at  this  interface 
constitutes  a  principal  coupling  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere  In  the  western  Pacific.  In 
planning  for  the  COARE  It  was  realized  that  a  climatology  of  the  surface  radiation  budget 
did  not  exist  for  the  region  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Large  Scale  Array  (LSA)  in  the 
remainder  of  this  report.  Therefore  it  was  recommended  that  a  surface  radiation  budget 
pilot  study  be  conducted. 
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1.2  CSU’s  role  in  the  TOGA  COARE  SRB 

CSU  responded  to  the  recognized  need  for  a  surface  radiation  budget  pilot  study  and 
was  selected  to  deploy  instrumentation  to  begin  a  collection  in  the  LSA.  The  goal  of 
CSU’s  participation  was  twofold:  first,  to  develop  an  instrumentation  deployment 
methodology  that  would  lead  to  a  data  set  of  high  quality;  and  second,  to  begin  a 
compilation  of  a  surface  radiation  budget  climatology  for  the  region.  The  scope  of 
activity  did  not  extend  to  the  development  of  new  instrumentation  since,  especially  for 
the  collection  of  broadband  solar  irradiances,  reliable  instrumentation  existed.  Also,  for 
the  infrared  region,  only  slight  instrument  improvements  had  been  achieved  over  at  least 
the  past  two  decades  even  though  a  degree  of  uncertainty  in  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  persisted.  Rather,  the  primary  concerns  focused  on  selection  of  available 
sites  for  deployment  and  the  configuration  of  a  robust  data  collection  station  capable  of 
withstanding  the  rigors  of  the  tropical  environment.  The  following  sections  document  the 
nature  of  the  deployments  of  the  SRBs  and  the  results  of  the  effort. 

2.0  Overview  of  the  deployment 

The  initial  activity  on  the  project  concerned  the  selection  of  suitable  deployment  sites 
and  designing  the  stations  to  be  both  robust  and  to  require  as  little  maintenance  as 
possible.  Initial  considerations  also  extended  to  the  development  of  stations  which  could 
be  deployed  at  a  remote  location  and  which  could  operate  unattended  for  long  periods 
of  time.  This  alternative  was  considered  for  some  time  but  to  date  has  not  been 
seriously  pursued.  An  examination  of  the  geography  of  the  region,  especially  the  region 
west  of  1 50°  East  longitude  within  the  LSA  indicated  this  to  be  a  region  of  the  globe  with 
a  paucity  of  suitable  deployment  sites.  The  number  of  possibilities  is  even  smaller  if  it 
is  required  that  personnel  with  some  technical  ability  be  available  to  participate.  After 
some  investigation  the  following  sites  were  selected;  they  are  the  atoll  of  Majuro  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  at  7°05’  N  latitude  and  171°23’  E  longitude  and  the 
islands  of  Pohnepi  and  Chuuk  in  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  at  6°58’  N  latitude 
and  158°13’  E  longitude  and  7°27’  N  latitude  and  151°50’  E  longitude  respectively. 
Although  the  sites  are  all  located  in  the  northern  third  of  the  LSA,  they  provide  a  good 
sampling  longitudinally  and  benefit  from  the  presence  of  Weather  Station  Office  (WSO) 
personnel  who  are  supervised  jointly  by  the  US  National  Weather  Service,  Pacific  Region 
headquartered  in  Honolulu,  and  by  an  arm  of  the  local  governments.  Fig.  1  indicates 
the  locations  of  the  sites  with  respect  to  the  LSA.  Also  indicated  in  the  figure  is  the 
western  extent  of  coverage  of  the  GOES  satellite  used  to  transmit  data  back  to  the  US 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Recently,  two  more  stations  have  been  deployed  in  direct  support  of  the  COARE,  one 
at  Kavieng  and  one  at  the  Bureau  of  Meteorology  Office  at  Darwin,  Australia;  however, 
these  deployments  will  be  documented  in  a  subsequent  report.  The  following 
subsections  detail  the  configuration  of  the  stations  and  document  the  stations’ 
deployment. 
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deployment  of  SRB  stations.  The  LSA  is  enclosed  in  the 
s.  The  heavy  black  line  represents  the  western  most 
iS  West  satellite. 


2.1  Station  configuration 

The  primary  project  goals  consisted  of  deploying  stations  capable  of  providing  accurate 
measurements  of  the  downwelling  total  solar  and  downwelling  infrared,  hemispheric 
irradiances  and  to  begin  a  compilation  of  climatologies  of  these  data  for  the  LSA.  All 
three  stations  are  equipped  with  the  same  instruments:  an  Eppley  PIR  pyrgeometer  for 
measuring  hemispheric  infra-red  irradiance,  an  Eppley  PSP  quartz  dome  pyranometer 
for  measuring  hemispheric  solar  irradiance,  and  a  Met-one  model  014  wind  speed 
sensor  and  Handar  air  temperature  sensor  to  support  the  IR  measurements.  The 
hemispheric  instruments  are  mounted  looking  upward  from  a  plate  on  top  a  sturdy 
station  tripod  constructed  from  1.25"  diameter  aluminum  pipes.  A  Handar  540A 
datalogger,  mounted  low  on  the  tripod  for  added  stability,  is  used  to  record  the  data 
from  these  instruments  and  transmit  that  data  over  the  GOES  satellite  to  National 
Environmental  Satellite  Data  and  Information  Service  (NOAA  NESDIS),  from  where  it  can 
be  retrieved.  A  Handar  WWV  radio  receiver  connects  to  the  datalogger  and  serves  to 
keep  the  station  time  correct  to  insure  transmissions  fall  within  allocated  GOES 
transmission  windows.  The  station  is  powered  by  a  solar-charged  battery  within  the 
Handar  datalogger.  Fig.  2  is  a  photo  of  an  SRB  station. 

These  particular  radiometers  were  selected  based  on  previous  experience  with  the 
instruments,  especially  the  pyrgeometers;  see  for  example,  Albrecht  and  Cox  (1977). 
Although  more  recent  designs  have  been  introduced  for  the  measurement  of  terrestrial 
radiation  as  in  Foot  (1986),  it  appears  little  is  to  be  gained  from  the  new  design  at  least 
for  ground  based  installations,  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  new  design  was 
unsubstantiated  compared  to  the  original  Eppley  design.  Appendix  A  contains  a  full 
listing  of  the  particular  instruments  deployed  and  their  radiative  and  electrical 
characteristics. 

The  original  plan  was  to  utilize  satellite  transmission  as  the  primary  means  of  retrieving 
the  data  A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  NOAA  NESDIS  and  the 
Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State  University  was  put  in  place  for  the 
use  of  two  minute  data  transmission  windows  every  three  hours  for  each  SRB  location. 
Official  permission  to  utilize  the  radio  transmitters  on  site  was  obtained  from  the  local 
governments  after  coordination  with  the  Federal  Communication  Commission  and  the 
US  Department  of  the  Interior.  Because  some  data  transmission  gaps  were  anticipated 
the  Handar  data  units  were  configured  with  back  up  memory  sufficient  to  record  the  data 
for  a  period  of  over  one  month  and  laptop  computers  were  included  in  the  complement 
of  equipment  at  each  location  for  the  purpose  of  downloading  the  data  on  an  as-needed 
basis.  It  was  anticipated  that  moisture  collection  within  the  radiometers  would  be  a  likely 
cause  of  instrument  degradation.  In  order  to  minimize  the  frequency  at  which  the 
internal  desiccant  would  require  replenishment  a  secondary  larger  desiccant  container 
was  included  on  the  platform.  The  backup  reservoirs  were  filled  with  0.5  liters  of  Drierite 
brand  desiccant  and  connected  by  means  of  plastic  tubing  to  valves  inserted  into  the 
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Figure  2.  Photo  of  an  SR3  station  during  testing  phase  at  Colorado  State  University. 
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bases  of  the  radiometers.  The  effectiveness  of  the  added  system  relied  on  small 
amounts  of  differential  heating  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  circulation  between  the 
radiometers  and  the  backup  reservoir.  The  color  of  the  internal  indicating  silicagel 
desiccant  could  be  monitored  through  glass  windows  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Apparently  this  system  is  performing  well  since  changes  of  the  internal  desiccant  are 
required  approximately  bimonthly  which  is  much  less  frequently  than  previous  tropical 
deployments  have  required. 

Initially  data  were  recorded  instantaneously  every  three  minutes  and  transmitted  to  the 
satellite  every  three  hours.  This  rate  of  data  collection  was  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
two  minute  satellite  transmission  window  (the  data  logger  was  not  capable  of  storing 
information  at  a  higher  density  than  that  used  in  the  satellite  transmission  sequence). 
In  October,  1992  during  a  maintenance  trip  a  change  in  the  collection  frequency  was 
necessitated  by  the  installation  of  a  UV  radiometer.  In  order  to  collect  the  additional 
information  the  frequency  was  changed  to  one  sample  every  five  minutes.  More  detail 
on  the  data  set  is  included  in  section  4  of  this  report. 

2.2  Initial  deployment  phase 

The  tripods  were  designed  and  constructed  at  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science’s 
Research  Testing  and  Field  Operations  Facility  and  the  stations  configured  during  the 
winter  of  1 990-91 .  An  operations  and  maintenance  manual  was  written  during  this  period 
and  is  available  upon  request.  The  radiometers  were  calibrated  (see  section  3.0)  and 
the  units  field  tested  locally  In  May  of  1991  and  taken  to  the  sites  in  June.  The  units 
were  designed  to  be  transportable  such  that  each  one  could  be  packaged  in  three 
specially  made  boxes  and  taken  as  checked  baggage  on  commercial  airline  flights. 

The  first  station  was  installed  at  the  Weather  Station  Office  (WSO)  of  Majuro  on  June  10 
1991 .  The  station  was  placed  in  a  large  grass  field  on  the  WSO  grounds  approximately 
60  m  from  the  weather  station  office.  The  WSO  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  small 
downtown  region  of  Majuro.  The  radiometers  were  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
approximately  4  meters  ASL  and  within  approximately  200  m  of  a  lagoon.  A  fence  was 
constructed  around  the  SRB  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  curiosity  of  the  locals.  Several 
hours  were  spent  training  local  weather  station  personnel  on  the  required  maintenance 
data  downloading  procedures.  Fig.  3  Is  a  photograph  of  the  SRB  in  place  prior  to  the 
construction  of  the  fence. 

The  second  station  was  installed  at  the  NOAA/WPL  wind  profiler  site  In  the  hills  outside 
of  town  on  Pohnpei  on  June  18, 1991.  This  site,  at  an  elevation  estimated  at  70  m,  was 
chosen  over  the  WSO  grounds  due  to  the  large  number  of  tall  trees  in  town  which  would 
have  influenced  the  hemispheric  radiation  measurements.  The  profiler  site  had  the 
required  power  and  security-it  is  surrounded  by  a  chain-link  fence.  A  four-foot  platform 
was  constructed  within  the  fenced  area  to  support  the  station  and  to  raise  the 
instruments  above  the  level  of  interference  from  the  building  which  houses  the  profiler 
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Figure  3.  Photo  of  the  SRB  station  at  Majuro  as  the  deployment  was  nearing  completion. 


electronics.  Fig.  4  is  a  photograph  of  the  installation  at  Pohnpei.  The  local  personnel 
were  trained  on  required  maintenance  nd  data  downloading  procedures. 


The  third  station  was  installed  on  the  island  of  Moen  in  the  Chuuk  (Truk)  Lagoon.  This 
station  was  also  installed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Weather  Station  Office,  located  near  the 
south  end  of  the  airport  runway.  The  site,  at  an  elevation  of  2  m,  is  enclosed  by  a  fence, 
and  is  sufficiently  distanced  from  tall  obstructions.  No  fence  or  platform  was  required. 
The  transmission  of  the  data  from  Chuuk  was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  700  ft 
high  hill  in  the  line  of  sight  to  the  satellite’s  position.  This  limited  the  amount  of  data 
transmitted  from  Chuuk  to  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  amount  and  required  the  bulk 
of  the  data  to  be  downloaded  from  the  aata  logger. 
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Figure  4.  Photo  of  the  SRB  station  at  Pohnpei  installed  at  the  NOAA  wind  profiler  site, 


\ 


3.0  Calibration  procedure  and  history 

One  of  the  most  important  yet  difficult  aspects  of  a  remote  deployment  of  this  type  is  the 
assurance  that  the  instruments  are  performing  in  a  known  manner.  As  mentioned  above 
the  radiometers  were  selected  partly  because  they  have  a  proven  history  of  rugged  and 
staole  performance.  However,  the  SRB  systems  include  the  data  system  and  necessary 
cat  ling  as  well  as  the  radiometers  and  the  durability  of  the  total  system  operating  in  a 
tropical  environment  had  not  been  established.  Thus,  some  mechanism  of  testing  the 
system’s  performance  in  the  field  was  required.  The  following  sections  describe  the 
calibration  procedures  established  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

3.1  Initial  calibration 

Th  initial  calibrations  took  place  during  early  spring  of  1 990.  The  process  included 
lafc  -atory  calibration  of  the  pyrgeometers,  intercalibration  of  pyranometers  against 
St::  iard  instruments  maintained  by  NOAA,  calibration  of  data  system  amplifiers  and 
inf.  comparison  of  the  data  from  the  stations  in  side-by-side  local  deployments. 

Th  aboratory  calibrations  of  the  pyrgeometers  followed  the  methodology  presented  in 
Al  ^cht  and  Cox  (1 977),  whereby  the  incident  longwave  irradiance  is  calculated  as  one 
cc  Donent  in  a  physical  mode!  of  the  radiation  budget  of  the  instrument.  The  model 
ta-  3  into  account  the  emission  by  the  hemispherical  filter  dome  and  the  thermopile 
se  or  itself.  This  method  of  measurement  requires  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
of  le  filter  dome  and  the  temperature  of  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  thermopile,  be  transmitted  in  the  data 
stream  along  with  the  thermopile  output  voltage.  The  calibration  coefficients  for  the 
py  eometers  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  pyranometers  were  calibrated  by  a  two  stage  process  in  which  secondary  standards 
we*9  established  by  using  new  pyranometers  in  a  side  by  side  comparison  with  standard 
ins  uments  maintained  by  NOAA,  ERL  in  Boulder,  Colorado.  The  secondary  standards 
were  subsequently  used  to  calibrate  the  instruments  dep  :  yed  in  the  LSA. 

Linear  regression  coefficients  were  derived  from  bench  measurements  of  the  amplifiers 
in  the  Handar  540A  data  systems.  The  amplifiers  were  found  to  be  linear  over  the  entire 
operating  range  to  a  precision  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  application. 

Lc  field  testing  was  performed  in  early  May,  1991.  The  S  TB  stations  were  set  up 
SI  oy-side  at  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State  University  in 
a  nfiguration  identi^  to  that  of  their  final  deployment.  Data  were  collected  via  the 
s:  Jte  system  over  several  days  and  the  calibrated  outputs  of  the  instruments 
cc  pared.  Overall  the  daily  averages  of  the  pyrgeometers  vere  within  3%  of  the  mean 
downwelling  IR  irradiance  as  measured  by  all  three  pyrgeometers.  The  intercomparison 
of  solar  irradiances  indicated  that  the  mean  irradiances  compared  to  within  2%.  The 
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latter  value  is  generally  above  what  is  desirable  for  intercomparison  of  daily  mean  solar 
irradiances;  however,  the  tests  were  carried  out  under  mostly  cloudy  conditions.  The 
intercomparisons  with  the  secondary  standards  were  performed  under  a  variety  of  cloud 
conditions  with  results  more  typical  of  what  was  expected;  i.e.  instantaneous  rms 
deviations  within  a  few  percent  of  respective  mean  values  were  obtained. 

3.2  Reid  calibration  verification 

Provision  was  made  for  spot  check  of  the  calibration  values  in  the  field.  Wide  mouth 
stainless-steel  thermoses  were  coated  with  a  high  emissivity  paint  and  thermistors  of  the 
same  type  as  used  in  the  ambient  air  sensor  were  affixed  to  the  interior  wall  of  the 
container  using  a  high  conductivity  epoxy.  The  field  procedure  was  thus  kept  as  simple 
as  possible:  on  site  personnel  merely  had  to  place  the  thermos  blackbody  over  the 
pyrgeometer,  disconnect  the  ambient  air  temperature  cable  at  the  input  to  the  Handar 
unit  and  replace  the  cable  with  that  from  the  portable  blackbody.  The  blackbody  unit 
normally  would  be  left  in  place  over  the  pyrgeometer  for  a  period  of  a  few  hours.  The 
personnel  were  also  instructed  to  place  the  cup  of  the  thermos  over  the  pyranometer. 
This  procedure  serves  both  as  a  signal  in  the  data  that  the  calibration  was  in  progress 
and  also  indicated  if  any  electrical  or  serious  optical  offset  had  been  introduced.  Rg. 
5  is  a  plot  of  a  spot  check  on  the  calibration  performed  in  late  April,  1992  for  the 
pyrgeometer  at  Chuuk.  Spot  checks  were  requested  from  all  three  sites  when  it  became 
obvious  that  the  thermopile  at  Pohnpei  had  gradually  drifted  to  negative  values  outside 
the  normal  measurement  ranges.  At  that  time  it  was  also  found  that  the  pyrgeometer 
at  Majuro  disagreed  by  about  10%  from  the  thermos  calibration  and  the  instrument  at 
Chuuk  agreed  with  the  thermos  blackbody  to  about  1  %  in  the  mean. 

It  was  somewhat  fortuitous  that  the  weather  station  offices  were  well  air  conditioned.  The 
blackbody  thermoses  when  carried  to  the  SRB  are  apparently  at  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature  that  some  range  In  the  spot  check  calibration  data  is  derived  as  the 
blackbody  adjusts  to  ambient  conditions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  thermos  blackbody 
devices  were  not  designed  to  perform  a  full  calibration  in  the  field.  The  calibration 
coefficients  were  never  modified  as  a  result  of  the  field  checks.  It  is  not  known,  for 
example,  if  the  cool  starting  temperatures  of  the  thermos  blackbodies  cause 
condensation  within  the  blackbody  or  on  the  pyrgeometer  dome.  Rather,  they  were 
meant  to  provide  Indication  of  problems  with  the  system.  From  these  checks  it  was 
determined  that  the  longwave  data  at  Chuuk  were  acceptable,  those  at  Majuro  were 
questionable  and  the  data  from  Pohnpei  were  not  valid. 

The  problem  detected  with  the  pyrgeometer  instrument  at  Pohnpei  indicates  the  value 
of  the  field  spot  check.  Initially  it  was  speculated  that  the  falling  longwave  irradiance 
signal  was  associated  with  the  onset  of  an  El  Nino  event  In  early  1 992.  Personnel  at  the 
WSOs  in  the  region  reported  a  drought  in  the  region  to  the  extent  that  drinking  water 
was  being  brought  in  by  ship.  It  was  a  natural  conclusion  that  the  change  In  the  signal 
could  be  attributed  to  the  drier  atmospheric  conditions  and  relatively  clearer  skies. 
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Figure  5.  Comparison  between  the  pyrgeometer  at  Chuuk  and 
the  thermos  blackbody. 


However,  after  a  continued  monitoring  of  these  data,  it  was  apparent  that  the  thermopile 
voltage  had  begun  a  slow  but  continual  decrease  beginning  in  October  1991,  from 
values  in  the  range  of  -0.1  to  -0.2  mV  to  the  values  of  -0.5  Mv  or  less  recorded  in  spring 
of  1992. 

In  October  1992,  CSU  personnel  traveled  to  the  sites  to  perform  repair  and  refurbishing 
of  the  SRBs  and  to  install  UV  radiometers.  Standard  instruments  were  taken  to  the  field 
for  side-by-side  comparisons  with  the  field  radiometers  along  with  spare  radiometers. 
The  radiometers  which  had  been  in  the  field  were  examined  and  side-by-side  and 
thermos  calibrations  were  performed.  From  the  Information  gathered  on  this  trip  it 
became  apparent  that  the  problem  with  the  pyrgeometer  at  Pohnpei  was  introduced  by 
the  data  system. 

Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  thermos  blackbody  calibrations  of  the  pyrgeometers  at  Majuro 
and  Pohnpei.  Although  there  is  scatter  of  the  instantaneous  readings  the  mean  values 
measured  by  the  pyrgeometers  at  Majuro  and  Pohnpei  agreed  with  the  theoretical 
emission  from  the  thermos  blackbodies  to  within  0.3%  and  0.8%  respectively. 


Figure  6.  Comparison  between  the  pyrgeometer  at  Majuro  and 
the  thermos  blackbody  October,  1992. 


Figure  7.  Comparison  between  the  pyrgeometer  at  Pohnpei  and 
the  thermos  blackbody  during  October,  1992. 


These  plots  indicate  excellent  behavior  of  the  pyrgeometers  at  Majuro  and  Pohnpei.  The 
average  irradiance  values  displayed  in  these  plots  are  507  and  506  watts  nT^  respectively 
for  the  blackbody  and  pyrgeometer  at  Majuro  and  485  and  478  watts  m‘*  respectively 
for  the  blackbody  and  pyrgeometer  at  Pohnpei.  A  thermos  calibration  was  not 
performed  at  Chuuk  due  to  time  constraints.  Instead  one  of  the  standard  instruments 
which  had  been  calibrated  before  the  trip  was  exchanged  for  the  original  radiometer. 
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Side-by-side  comparisons  between  recently  calibrated  instruments  and  the  field 
radiometers  were  completed  during  the  same  site  visit.  Figs.  8  through  10  show  the 
results  of  the  comparisons.  _ 


Fyr«iBoiiuit«r  Compariacm  PyrgeomeUir  C^miparlson 


Figure  8.  Results  of  the  side-by-side  comparison  between  the  radiometers  at  Majuro  and  standard 
instruments  in  October,  1992 


Pyr&nomftUir  Comparison  PyrgoomaUir  Comparison 


Figure  9.  Results  of  the  side-by-side  comparison  between  the  radiometers  at  Pohnpei  and 
standard  instruments  in  October,  1992 
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Figure  10.  Results  of  the  side-by-side  comparison  between  the  radiometers  at  Chuuk  and 
standard  instruments  in  October,  1992. 


Tables  1  and  2  below  show  comparisons  of  the  average,  maximum  and  minimum  values 
for  the  data  in  Rgs  8,9  and  10. 


Pyranometers 


Standard 

Majuro 

Standard 

Pohnpei 

Standard 

Chuuk 

Mean 

552 

558 

325 

334 

61.6 

63.3 

Max 

971 

981 

1397 

1339 

568 

586 

Min 

0.61 

0.60 

5.33 

5.33 

1.78 

1.97 

Table  1.  Comparison  of  the  mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  standard 
pyranometer  and  the  pyranometers  in  the  LSA  from  the  side-by-side  data. 
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1  Pyrgeometers 

Standard 

Majuro 

Standard 

Pohnpei 

Standard 

Chuuk 

Mean 

414 

421 

422 

423 

417 

424 

Max 

427 

442 

463 

465 

446 

445 

Min 

398 

391 

391 

395 

395 

404 

Table  2.  Comparison  of  the  mean,  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  the  standard 
pyrgeometer  and  the  pyrgeometers  in  the  LSA  from  the  side-by-side  data 

From  the  plots  of  the  thermos  blackbodies  it  is  clear  that  any  serious  malfunction  of  the 
pyrgeometer  signal  can  be  detected.  Thus,  we  are  confident  that  the  use  of  thermos 
blackbodies  by  WSO  personnel  allows  monitoring  of  the  instrument  performance  of  the 
pyrgeometers  without  the  need  of  travel  to  the  area 

The  side-by-side  comparisons  were  performed  over  a  time  period  of  from  4  to  8  hours. 
The  means  presented  in  tables  1  and  2  indicate  that  the  data  are  of  sufficient  quality, 
when  operating  normally,  to  supply  the  community  with  at  least  daily  estimates  of  the 
solar  and  IR  irradiance  values.  Thus,  if  the  incoming  data  stream  is  carefully  inspected 
for  hardware  malfunction,  a  dataset  useful  for  acquiring  the  daily  mean  solar  and  infrared 
downwelling  hemispheric  irradiances  should  be  assimilated. 

From  the  intercomparisons  it  is  obvious  that  the  IR  data  are  relatively  noisier  than  the 
corresponding  solar  data  Since  in  each  location  both  the  standard  and  on-site 
instruments  were  collocated,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  source  of  the  variability  lies  in  natural 
variation  due  to  temporal  changes  in  the  low  level  cloudiness,  even  though  it  is  noted 
that  the  instantaneous  measurements  for  these  data  were  separated  by  a  period  of  four 
seconds.  Rg.  1 1  below  indicates  that  the  noise  In  the  intercomparison  data  is  evident 
in  two  of  the  three  terms  comprising  the  total  IR  value. 

The  method  used  to  derive  the  infrared  irradiance  is  taken  from  Albrecht  and  Cox  (1977). 
In  terms  of  the  calibration  coefficients  presented  in  the  Appendix  A  the  irradiance  is 
derived  as  one  component  of  the  IR  radiation  budget  of  the  instrument.  The  equation 
describing  the  assumed  behavior  of  the  instrument  may  be  written  as; 

N  -  kj^E  +  art  -  k^aiTd  -  Tt)  . 

where  E  is  the  thermopile  voltage  in  millivolts,  a  is  the  Stefan  Boltzmann  constant,  and 
kg  are  the  calibration  coefficients  7,  and  7^  are  the  sink  and  dome  Kelvin  temperatures 
and  N  is  the  derived  Infrared  irradiance  in  W  /  m*.  The  irradiance  N  is  depicted  in  the 
upper  left  portion  of  Rg.  1 1 ,  the  contribution  of  the  thermopile  (the  first  term  on  the  right 
of  Eq.  1)  by  the  lower  left  part  of  Rg.  11,  the  emission  by  the  thermopile  (the  second 
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Figure  1 1 .  Intercomparison  of  the  components  of  the  IR  irradiance  from  a  standard  pyrgeometer  and 


the  pyrgeometer  at  Chuuk 


term  on  the  right  of  Eq.  1)  by  the  upper  right  part  of  Fig.  1 1  and  the  dome-sink  emission 
(last  term  on  the  right  of  Eq.  1)  by  the  lower  right  portion  of  Fig.  1 1 .  One  may  conclude 
that  the  noise  in  the  signal  (at  least  for  this  case)  is  comprised  of  a  good  deal  of 
digitization  noise,  and  also  that  it  isn’t  only  the  low  level  (fraction  of  millivolts)  thermopile 
output  which  is  noisy  but  the  dome  temperature  as  well.  Since  the  operating 
environments  are  thought  to  be  relatively  noise  free  In  terms  of  radio  frequency  emission 
and  the  like,  the  source  of  the  noise  is  assumed  to  be  associated  with  the  data  system; 
however,  to  date  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  conduct  adequate  testing  of  the  systems  to 
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minimize  the  noise  level. 


4.0  Description  of  the  retrieved  data 

Data  are  retrieved  from  the  island  stations  via  the  GOES  DCP  facility  and  from 
downloads  from  the  Handar  data  logger  onto  computer  diskette.  The  GOES  data  are 
retrieved  three  times  per  week  and  diskette  downloads  are  performed  once  each  month. 
The  data  retrieved  from  satellite  are  converted  to  ASCII  and  processed  through  a 
calibration  program.  The  diskette  data  are  processed  separately.  In  either  case  the 
quantities  of  interest  are  the  instantaneous,  downwelling,  hemispheric  solar  and  infrared 
irradiance  values  in  watts/m^  The  original  uncalibrated  instrument  output  voltages, 
which  were  sampled  once  every  three  minutes  for  the  time  period  covered  by  this  report, 
are  archived  at  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State  University  so 
that  the  data  could  be  reprocessed  in  the  unlikely  event  that  it  would  become  necessary. 
Processed  data  are  available  to  the  community  via  an  "anonymous  ftp"  account  on  a 
CSU  work  station.  Files  containing  one  month  of  processed  data  have  been 
compressed  and  placed  on  the  account.  “README"  files  are  also  contained  on  the 
account  to  provide  instructions  and  warnings  about  the  usage  of  the  data.  For 
instructions  on  obtaining  the  data  the  reader  may  contact  Mr.  Christopher  Cornwall  at 
the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  CO 
80523;  Tel  303-491-8693. 

For  those  wishing  a  more  cursory  inspection  of  the  data.  Appendix  B  contains  plots  of 
the  diurnal  variation  of  the  downwelling  solar  transmittance  and  infrared  "emittance" 
averaged  over  monthly  periods.  The  plots  of  solar  transmittance  have  been  obtained  by 
dividing  the  instantaneous  solar  irradiance  by  the  corresponding  extraterrestrial  quantity 
and  then  averaging  over  the  hour  and  finally  plotting  the  monthly  average  of  the  hourly 
values.  A  value  of  1 369  W/m^  was  used  for  the  solar  constant.  The  infrared  "emittance" 
values  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  instantaneous  infrared  irradiance  by  the  blackbody 
Stefan-Boltzmann  irradiance  calculated  using  the  measured  ambient  temperature.  These 
values  were  averaged  over  the  hourly  periods  and  then  over  the  month  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  solar  data.  Rg.  1 2  provides  an  example  of  this  type  of  presentation 
of  the  data  and  a  complete  set  of  plots  is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  that  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  these  plots  final  quality  control 
checks  had  not  been  applied  to  the  data.  The  data  should  be  examined  after  reading 
the  next  section  that  presents  known  problems  in  the  dataset. 

4.1  Discussion  of  data  quality 

There  were  two  major  episodes  of  loss  of  data  quantity/quality.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  early  on  in  the  IR  dataset  from  Pohnpei.  An  inspection  of  the  plots  for  Pohnpei 
for  September  of  1991  and  subsequent  months  indicates  a  continually  decreasing  IR 
"emittance."  At  the  onset  of  the  decrease  it  was  believed  to  be  real  and  to  be  caused 
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by  a  drier,  clearer  atmosphere  associated  with  the  El  Nino  event.  This  was  a  logical 
conclusion  in  view  of  telephone  conversations  with  WSO  personnel  who  indicated 
draught  conditions  had  set  upon  the  region  to  the  extent  that  drinking  water  was  being 
shipped  in.  Also,  the  signal  affected  was  the  thermophile  output,  which  nominally  ranges 
between  -0.3  to  +  0.2  millivolts.  The  degradation  of  this  signal  occurred  at  a  very  slow 
rate  of  about  -0.1  millivolts  per  month.  However,  inspection  of  the  plots  reveals  this  was 
a  continuing  hardware  Induced  problem  and  a  reasonable  guess  as  to  its  onset  was 
sometime  In  October  1991 .  Thus  all  IR  data  after  that  should  not  be  used.  The  problem 
was  corrected  during  the  site  visit  in  October  1992. 

The  second  major  problem  occurred  in  the  solar  data  from  Majuro.  The  problem  was 
the  result  of  water  accumulation  in  the  Handar  data  logger  unit  apparently  after  a  change 
In  personnel  at  the  WSO.  Apparently,  the  desiccant  was  not  changed  after  the 
maintenance  responsibility  was  transferred  to  new  personnel.  This  problem  manifested 
itself  in  the  data  after  May,  1992.  Although  the  IR  data  appear  to  be  reasonable  after 
that  time  some  caution  should  be  employed  when  using  that  data  as  well. 
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There  were  other  problems  with  the  data  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Most 
of  these  "glitches"  are  trapped  by  the  data  processing  software  with  the  result  that  the 
data  which  are  available  on  the  "anonymous"  ftp  should  be  as  error  free  as  it  can  be 
without  corroborating  measurements.  Regarding  the  large  periods  of  loss  of  data  it  is 
noted  that  the  remoteness  of  the  installations  made  travel  expensive  and  trips  could  only 
be  made  infrequently.  The  first  maintenance  trip  was  not  undertaken  until  October, 
1992.  Also,  the  personnel  at  the  sites  had  limited  technical  skills  and  were  reluctant  to 
attempt  maintenance  procedures.  Finally,  it  is  noted  that  the  assistance  of  the  WSO 
personnel  was  of  a  voluntary  nature  and  at  times  their  schedules  did  not  allow  immediate 
attention  to  the  problems  with  the  SRBs. 
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APPENDIX  A 


A1.0  Radiometers 

This  Appendix  contains  detaiis  of  the  electricai  and  radiative  characteristics  of  the 
instrumentation  deployed  at  the  SRB  sites. 


A1.1  Pyrgeometer 

A1.11  Instrument  Description 

The  Eppley  Precision  Infrared  Pyrgeometer  measures  irradiance  in 
the  4-100iim  spectral  region  of  terrestrial  radiation.  It  uses  a 
blackened  multi-junction  thermopile  to  create  a  voltage  which  ideally 
is  linearly  related  to  the  net  gain  in  radiant  power.  The  thermopile 
is  coated  with  Parsons  black  lacquer  and  emits  like  a  black  body  at 
a  temperature  T.  A  thermistor  is  used  to  measure  the  sink 
temperature  of  the  thermopile. 

This  pyrgeometer  achieves  its  aim  by  isolating  the  desired  spectral 
region  by  means  of  an  interference  filter  vacuum  deposited  on  the 
inside  of  a  silicon  dome. 


A1.12  Specifications 


Sensitivity 

Impedance 

Temperature  Dependence 
Linearity 
Response  Time 
Cosine  Response 


5  jiV/Watt/m* 

700  ohms 

±  2%  (-20“  C  to  40“  C) 

±  1%  (0  to  700  watts/m* 

2  seconds 

<  5%  from  normalization 
(Insignificant  for  a  diffuse 
source) 


The  orientation  of  the  instrument  has  no  effect  on  performance,  but 
the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  is  very  dependent  on  calibration 
which  requires  special  care  due  to  the  dome-sink  temperature 
differences. 
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A1.13  Data  Reduction 


Using  the  reduction  equations  from  Albrecht  and  Cox,  1976,  the 
incident  radiance,  L,  upon  the  pyrgeometer  is  given  by  the  following 
equation. 

L=K,E  +  (T6j/-K,a(T/-T/) 


T,  -  sink  temperature 

Tj  -  dome  temperature 

L  -  incident  radiation 

E  -  voltage 

The  constants  K,  and  for  the  stations  are  given  below. 
June  ’91  to  October  ’92 

Majuro:  K,  =  -221.4  Kj  =  0.020 

Pohnpei:  K,  =  -213.4  =  0.0042 

Chuuk:  K,  =  -228.8  =  0.064 

October  ’92  to  present 

Majuro:  K,  =  -243.36  =  3.40 

Pohnpei:  K,  =  -213.4  Kj  =  0.0042 

Chuuk:  K,  =  -241.78  Kj  =  3.96 

December  ’92  to  present 

Darwin:  K,  =  -233.1  =  0.70 

Kavieng:  K,  =  -264.6  Kg  =  -1.15 


A1 .2  Pyranometer 

A1 .21  Instrument  Description 

The  Eppley  Precision  Spectral  Pyranometer  (PSP)  measures 
shortwave  radiation  including  the  direct  component  of  sunlight,  the 
diffuse  component,  and  reflection  from  natural  surfaces. 

It  uses  a  multi-junction  thermopile  blackened  with  Parsons  black 
lacquer  and  temperature  compensated  to  give  a  response 
independent  of  ambient  temperature. 
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The  pyranometers  used  have  a  pair  of  concentric  hemispheres  of 
precision  ground  and  polished  Schott  optical  glass.  Both 
hemispheres  are  made  of  WG7  clear  glass  transparent  from  .28  to 

2.8  Jim. 

The  accuracy  of  the  PSP  is  typically  1%.  It  should  be  noted, 
calibrations  could  have  a  diurnal  and  annual  cycle  and  may  change 


with  temperature. 

A1.22  Specifications 

Sensitivity 

— 

9  ;^V/watt/m* 

Impedance 

— 

650  ohms 

Temperature  Dependence 

±1%  over  ambient 
temperature  (20°C 
to  40“C) 

Linearity 

~ 

±  .5%  (0  to  2800 
watt/m^ 

Response  Time 

~ 

1  second 

Cosine  Response 

±  1  %  from 

normalization  (0  to 
70“  zenith) 

A1 .23  Data  Reduction 

±  3  %  from 

normalization  (70®  to 
80®  zenith) 

The  instruments  used  in 

this  experiment 

were  compared  with 

secondary  standards  to  establish  calibration  coefficients  relating  the 
voltage  output  of  the  instruments  to  the  irradiance.  The  following 
calibration  coefficients  were  obtained  and  compared  with 
pyranometer  calibrations  from  NOAA  CMDL: 

Slope 

H(w/m^)  =  aV  +  b  a(w  m'*  mv’)  b  is  negligible 

where  V  is  the  measured  voltage  output  expressed  in  mV. 

June  ’91  to  October  ’92 

M^uro: 

Pohnpei: 

Chuuk: 
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117.924 

103.306 

99.128 


October  ’92  to  present 


Majuro: 

118.755 

Pohnpei: 

100.010 

Chuuk: 

115.902 

December  ’92  to  present 

Darwin: 

100.705 

Kavieng: 

113.973 

A2.0  Supporting  Instrumentation 
A2.1  Wind  Speed  Sensor 

A2.11  Instrument  Description 

The  Met-One  01 4A  Wind  Speed  Sensor  is  a  3-cup  anemometer  which  uses  a 
magnet-activated  reed  switch  to  create  a  frequency  output  signal  proportional 


to  wind  speed. 

Specifications 

Threshold 

- 

0.45  m/s 

Calibrated  Range 

- 

0  -  45  m/s 

Accuracy 

- 

1.5%  or. 11  m/s 

Temperature  Range 

- 

-50  to  -i-70°C 

Distance  Constant 

- 

<4.6  meters 

Output  Signal 

- 

Contact  Closure,  Reed  Switch 
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A2.2  Air  Temperature  Sensor 


A2.21  Instrument  Description 

On  the  Handar  data  stations  (Majuro,  Pohnpei  and  Chuuk),  air  temperature  is 
measured  using  a  Handar  432A  Temperature  Sensor.  This  is  essentialiy  a 
precision  thermistor  device,  surrounded  by  a  model  442B  Solar  Radiation 
Shield.  The  resistance  of  the  thermistor  is  measured  in  a  voltage-divider 
circuit,  and  the  result  is  iinearized  by  a  table  lookup  routine  in  the  datalogger. 


The  Campbell  stations  (Darwin,  Kavieng)  use  a  Campbell  model  107 
Temperature  Probe,  mounted  in  a  model  41301  6-plate  Gill  Radiation  Shield. 
The  107  also  contains  a  precision  thermistor,  which  is  measured  using  a 
voltage-divider  circuit.  The  result  is  converted  to  a  temperature  using  a 
polynomial  curve  fit  within  the  datalogger. 

A2.22  Specifications 


Handar  432A: 

Type 

Conversion  Table  Range 

Accuracy 

Input  power 


Single  Thermistor 

-50°C  to  -i-50°C 

±0.2^,  -20°  to  -l-80°C 

10-15VDC;  2.5mA  (nom) 
@12.5V 


Campbell  107: 
Type 

Linearization  Error 
Overall  Accuracy 


Single  Thermistor 
<0.1  °C,  -33  to  48°C 
±0.2°C,  -33  to  48°C 
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APPENDIX  B 


This  appendix  presents  a  graphical  summary  of  the  data  collected  at  the  three  SRB  sites 
from  June,  1991  through  September,  1992.  The  major  data  discrepancies  have  been 
retained  In  the  plots  so  the  reader  may  identify  these  periods.  The  solar  data  are 
presented  in  terms  of  a  solar  transmittance,  which  represents  the  fraction  of  the 
extraterrestrial  solar  irradiance  on  a  horizontal  surface  that  was  transmitted  through  the 
atmosphere  and  measured  at  the  surface  by  the  pyranometer.  The  infrared  irradiance 
was  converted  to  an  infrared  "emittance",  calculated  as  the  fraction  of  the  Stefan- 
Boltzmann  irradiance  that  would  be  emitted  by  a  blackbody  radiating  at  the  SRB 
measured  surface  temperature. 
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Figures  B1  through  B4  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances' 
measured  at  Majuro  during  the  period  June  -  September,  1991. 
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Figures  B5  through  B8  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Majuro  during  the  period  October,  1991  -  January,  1992. 
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Figures  B9  through  B12  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Majuro  during  the  period  February  -  May,  1992. 
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Figures  B13  through  B16  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances* 
measured  at  Majuro  during  the  period  June  •  September,  1992. 
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Figures  B17  through  B20  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Pohnpei  during  the  period  June  -  September,  1991. 
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Figures  B21  through  B24  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "etnittances" 
measured  at  Pohnpei  during  the  period  October,  1991  -  January,  1992. 
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Figures  B25  through  B28  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Pohnpei  during  the  period  February  -  May,  1992. 
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Figures  B29  through  B32  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Pohnpei  during  the  period  June  -  September,  1992. 
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Figures  B33  through  B36  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Chuuk  during  the  period  June  -  September,  1991. 
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Figures  B37  through  B40  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Chuuk  during  the  period  October,  1991  -  January,  1992. 
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Figures  B41  through  B44  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances* 
measured  at  Chuuk  during  the  period  February  -  May,  1 992. 
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Figures  B45  through  B48  show  the  solar  transmittances  and  infrared  "emittances" 
measured  at  Chuuk  during  the  period  June  -  September,  1992. 
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1.0  Introduction 


The  surface  radiation  budget  station  which  has  been  deployed  at  your  site  is  one  component  of  the  Tropical 
Oceans  Global  Atmosphere  (TOGA)  Coupled  Oceanic  Atmospheric  Research  Experiment  (COARE).  The 
purpose  of  the  project,  which  is  funded  by  NOAA,  is  to  carefully  measure  the  amount  of  solar  and  infrared 
radiation  reaching  the  earth’s  surface  in  a  region  which  has  been  identified  as  probably  the  most  convectively 
active  of  any  on  the  planet.  Estimates  of  the  surface  heat  budget  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  somewhat 
questionable,  and  measurement  of  the  radiative  exchange  is  one  part  of  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  this 
budget. 

This  station  has  been  designed  to  provide  accurate  data  and  operate  in  a  reliable  fashion  with  minimal 
inaintpnanrA  Some  minor  daily  attention  will  be  required  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  data,  and  routine  (bi¬ 
monthly)  calibration  checks  will  be  needed  as  well.  Just  as  with  any  electronic  system,  totally  trouble  free 
service  can  not  be  guaranteed;  thus,  this  manual  is  being  provided  as  a  simple  guide  to  the  basic  components 
of  the  system.  Its  purpose  is  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  system  to  the  extent  that  simple  maintenance 
might  be  possible  by  National  Weather  Service  personnel  if  the  situation  warrants  and  only  according  to 
direction  from  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State  University. 

This  manual  is  organized  on  a  priority  basis;  i.e.,  the  most  needed  information  is  discussed  first  and 
information  least  likely  to  be  needed  is  included  later.  We  hope  this  manual  will  be  easy  to  foUow  and  that 
personnel  at  the  sites  will  refer  to  it  and  follow  its  guidance  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  project. 


2.0  Basic  description  of  the  station 

The  data  of  interest  provided  by  the  station  are  the  solar  hemispheric  downwelling  radiation,  the  ultraviolet 
hemispheric  downwelling  radiation,  and  the  infrared  hemispheric  downwelling  radiation  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  first  measurement  is  provided  by  an  Eppley  pyranometer  (clear  dome  instrument),  the  second  by  an 
Eppley  UV  Radiometer,  and  the  last  measurement  is  provided  by  an  Epplqr  pyrgeometer  (silver  dome 
instrument).  These  instruments  are  mounted  on  a  horizontal  plate  at  the  top  of  the  tripod  system.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  location  of  the  pyranometer  and  pyrgeometer  on  the  system.  The  UV  radiometers  are  not  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  but  are  located  between  the  pyranometer  and  the  pyrgeometer.  All  other  instrumentation  deployed 
on  the  system  is  designed  to  aid  in  interpretation  of  the  primary  data  streams.  The  other  instrumentation 
included  with  the  system  includes:  an  anemometer,  an  ambient  air  temperature  sensor,  a  Handar  model  540 
data  collection  system  which  includes  a  GOES  satellite  transmitting  station  and  a  Handar  WWV  receiver 
which  merely  assures  proper  operation  of  the  internal  clodc  of  the  data  collection  system.  The  small  antenna 
is  part  of  the  GOES  transmitting  station  and  the  copper  length  of  wire  is  a  receiving  antenna  for  the  WWV 
(clock)  receiver.  The  entire  system  is  mounted  on  a  sturdy  tripod  support  A  Toshiba  1000  SE  laptop 
computer  has  also  been  supplied  which  serves  as  a  communication  device  to  the  540  data  collection  system. 
Its  purpose  is  to  allow  simple  reprogramming  of  the  station,  should  that  become  necessary,  and  to  provide  a 
means  of  data  retrieval  if  transmittal  of  the  data  via  the  GOES  satellite  fails.  Each  of  these  devices  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Figure  1.  Photo  of  an  SRB  station  during  testing  phase  at  Colorado  State  University. 
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2.1  Eppley  radiometers. 

The  Eppley  pyranometer  measures  the  amount  of  hemispheric  solar  radiation,  which  includes  the  visible 
portion  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  Eppley  pyrgeometer  measures  the  amount  of  hemispheric  downwelling 
in&ared  radiation  in  the  2.8  -  40.0  micrometer  region  of  the  spectrum.  The  Epplq^  UV  radiometer  measures 
the  amount  of  downwelling  ultraviolet  radiation.  These  instruments  are  rugged  and  wOl  provide  reliable  data 
provided  a  simple  maintenance  routine  is  followed.  Below  all  three  instruments  will  be  referred  to  as 
radiometers. 

There  are  three  basic  maintenance  procedures  which  need  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  assure  good  data. 
First,  on  a  daily  basis,  the  fUter  domes  (clear  or  silver)  of  the  instruments  must  be  cleaned.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  wiping  the  dome  with  a  clean  lint  free  cloth.  A  supply  of  lint  free  pads  has  been  included 
with  the  station.  The  dome  must  be  wiped  daily.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  after  a  precipitation  event,  since 
a  wet  dome  also  invalidates  the  data. 

Second,  approximately  once  a  week,  the  level  of  the  instruments  should  be  checked.  Each  radiometer  is 
equipped  with  a  small  bubble  level  mounted  on  the  base  plate  of  the  instrument  The  bubble  must  be  within 
the  small  circle  in  the  center  of  the  level.  The  level  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  three  black-knobbed  bolts 
on  each  radiometer.  Normally  this  will  be  necessary  only  after  a  severe  wind  storm,  but  a  small  adjustment 
may  be  necessary  after  time  due  to  slight  settling  of  the  tripod  system. 

Third,  the  condition  of  the  desiccant  must  be  monitored.  Each  radiometer  is  equipp^  wth  a  small  desiccant 
container  which  mounts  into  the  cylindrical  side  of  the  instruments.  The  desiccant  within  the  containers  may 
be  inspected  by  viewing  it  through  the  clear  glass  windows.  The  desiccant  should  appear  bluish  in  color.  If 
it  is  pink  or  white  it  should  be  replaced.  A  container  of  silica  gel  crystals  and  artra  empty  desiccant  containers 
are  supplied  for  this  purpose.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  the  internal  desiccant,  the  extra  container 
should  be  filled  with  silica  gel  indoors  then  carried  to  the  station.  Each  extra  container  has  an  "O  ring  seal 
around  the  inside  of  he  knurled  knob  housing.  This  "O*  ring  should  be  coated  with  a  small  amount  of  the 
moisture  displacement  (Dow-Coming  sealant/lubricant)  compound  which  is  supplied  in  a  small  tube.  Remove 
the  "O"  ring  using  a  small  screwdriver  included  with  the  tool  kit  and  coat  the  "O*  ring  with  the  lubricant  then 
replace  it  on  the  container.  Fill  the  container  as  much  as  possible  with  fresh  silica  gel  desiccant  and  replace 
the  lid  to  the  silica  gel  bottle.  While  protecting  the  container  as  much  as  possible  carry  it  to  the  station. 
Unscrew  the  depleted  desiccant  container  from  the  radiometer  making  sure  to  remove  the  "O’  ring  with  it  and 
replace  immediately  with  the  refilled  container  and  newly  coated  "O'  ring.  It  is  important  that  the  amount 
of  time  the  instrument  is  exposed  without  a  desiccant  container  installed  be  kept  to  a  minimum  since  exposure 
to  moist  tropical  air  will  cause  a  more  rapid  depletion  of  the  new  desiccant  once  it  is  installed.  After  replacing 
the  desiccant,  the  level  of  the  instruments  must  be  checked.  Discard  the  contents  of  the  container  and  store 
until  another  replacement  of  desiccant  is  required. 

The  useable  lifetime  of  the  desiccant  is  uncertain  in  the  tropical  environment.  In  an  attempt  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  desiccant  within  the  radiometers,  an  external  container,  mounted  on  the  radiometer  base  plate  has 
been  installed.  The  appearance  of  the  drierite  desiccant  which  it  contains  is  light  blue  when  active  and  pinkish 
when  depleted.  This  container  connects  to  the  two  radiometers  via  flexible  plastic  tubing  and  through  two 
brass  valves.  The  purpose  of  the  larger  supply  of  desiccant  is  to  provide  extra  moisture  removal  from  the 
radiometers.  It  is  hoped  that  maintaining  the  larger  desiccant  supply  will  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the  need 
to  replace  the  silica  gel  within  the  instruments.  A  supply  of  drierite  desiccant  is  also  provided  in  a  large  jar. 
To  replace  the  depleted  drierite,  first  the  supply  of  air  into  the  radiometers  through  the  tubing  must  be 
eliminated.  Close  both  valves  by  turning  the  knobs  in  a  clockwise  direction.  It  is  important  to  close  the  valves 
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before  removing  the  tubing.  The  tubing  may  then  be  slipped  off  of  the  desiccant  container  and  it  can  be 
unmounted  from  the  radiometer  plate  by  loosening  the  metal  hose  clamp.  It  also  must  be  taken  indoors  to 
be  refilled.  The  desiccant  is  replaced  by  removing  the  metal  cap  and  spring  and  filter  pad  assembly,  replacing 
the  drierite  and  replacing  the  filter  pad,  spring  and  lid.  The  container  can  then  be  returned  to  the  station  and 
remounted  in  the  metal  hose  clamps.  The  plastic  tubing  must  be  firmly  reattached  and  only  then  should  the 
brass  valves  be  reopened.  After  replacing  the  external  desiccant,  the  level  of  both  radiometers  should  be 
checked. 

2.2  The  Handar  540-A  data  collection  system. 

The  Handar  540-A  data  collection  system  is  housed  in  the  large  stainless  steel  box  which  is  supported  on  the 
mid  portion  of  the  tripod.  The  data  ^tem  functions  as  a  collection  unit  and  also  contains  a  GOES  satellite 
transmitter  which  is  the  primary  means  of  data  recovery.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  NWS  personnel  will  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  technical  details  of  the  system;  however,  in  some  cases,  reprogramming  the  system, 
resetting  the  clock  or  retrieving  the  data  from  the  system  may  become  necessary.  If  any  of  these  circumstances 
arise  CSU  will  contact  the  representative  at  your  location.  These  procedures  are  covered  in  a  later  section 
since  they  all  involve  use  of  the  laptop  computer  system.  The  system  was  selected  based  on  an  outstanding 
record  of  reliability.  Thus,  hopefully.  National  Weather  Service  personnel  should  have  few  occasions  to 
interact  with  data  system.  The  only  maintenance  we  originally  requested  was  a  visual  inspection  of  the  system’s 
exterior,  in  particular  the  connector  panel  should  be  checked  periodically  for  corrosion  around  the  cable 
connectors.  If  it  appears  that  corrosion  is  becoming  a  problem,  the  connectors  should  be  cleaned  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  and  recoated  using  the  tube  of  moisture  displacement  compound  included  with  the 
station.  We  ask  that  NWS  personnel  contact  the  Department  of  Atmospheric  Science  at  Colorado  State 
University  regarding  the  problem;  (phone  numbers  and  an  address  may  be  found  on  the  cover  page  of  this 
document)  if  corrosion  appears  to  be  a  serious  problem. 

Since  deploying  the  stations,  we  have  learned  that  the  Handar  boxes  need  more  attention  than  was  originally 
expected.  This  includes  checking  the  internal  desiccant  bags  within  the  stainless  steel  box  every  month,  and 
replacing  those  bags  if  necessary.  Also,  each  time  the  box  is  opened,  a  fresh  layer  of  sealant/lubricant  should 
be  applied  to  the  seal  of  the  door.  With  this  small  amount  of  extra  attention,  we  should  be  able  to  avoid 
further  data  problems  due  to  water  collecting  inside  the  Handar  data  coUeaion  box. 

The  procedure  for  checking  the  state  of  the  desiccant  in  the  data  system  box  is  outlined  below.  There  is  a 
humidity  indicator  mounted  atop  tne  battery  compartment  inside  the  data  system  box  which  indicates  whether 
the  desiccant  is  still  effective.  The  door  to  the  data  system  may  be  opened  by  loosening  (but  not  removing) 
the  four  bolts  which  hold  the  metal  latches  against  the  door.  After  the  bolts  are  sufficiently  loosened  the 
latches  can  be  moved  away  from  the  data  system  freeing  the  door  to  open.  A  quick  glance  of  the  humidity 
indicator  will  reveal  if  the  desiccant  needs  to  be  recharged.  This  is  indicated  if  the  color  of  the  circle  is  lighter 
than  that  of  the  rectangular  swatch  on  its  left.  If  the  desiccant  does  need  replacement,  it  is  located  behind 
the  foam  pad  next  to  the  right  wall  of  the  data  system,  or  possibly  on  the  bottom  of  the  data  system  box,  in 
three  separate  packages.  Extra  desiccant  packages  have  been  provided  and  we  have  attempted  to  package  them 
so  they  will  retain  there  drying  ability,  ^fore  changing  the  desiccant  packages  a  thin  coating  of  the  moisture 
displacement  compound  should  be  applied  to  the  rubber  gasket  which  seals  the  door  against  the  data  system 
box.  Once  this  is  done  the  three  desiccant  bags  may  be  replaced  and  the  door  quickly  closed,  the  clamps  moved 
back  in  place  and  the  four  bolts  tightened.  Although  we  have  attempted  to  package  the  replacement  desiccant 
to  maintain  its  drying  capacity,  it  is  unlikely  that  this  condition  will  be  maintained  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Instructions  for  recharging  the  desiccants  may  be  found  on  the  individual  packages  (basically  thqr  must 
be  heated  in  an  oven  at  250  F  for  at  least  12  hours).  If  this  is  not  possible  at  your  location,  exchange  desiccant 
packages  will  be  shipped  to  your  site  on  a  periodic  basis  depending  on  the  oq)erience  gained  in  the  field.  We 
are  suggesting  the  condition  of  the  desiccant  be  checked  on  a  monthly  basis. 
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23  The  WWVH  Radio  Receiver 


The  WWVH  radio  receiver  is  boused  in  the  small  white  box  located  behind  the  Handar  data  unit  and  includes 
the  copper  wire  antenna  which  makes  the  form  of  a  "V  sloping  up  from  the  ground.  The  purpose  of  the 
receiver  is  to  ensure  correct  timing  of  the  clock  in  the  Handar  unit.  Basically,  the  unit  monitors  the  5, 10  and 
15  kHz  frequencies  once  daily  at  a  preset  time  and  attempts  to  acquire  the  WWVH  timing  signal.  If  it  is 
acquired,  the  Handar  540A’s  internal  clock  is  reset  Once  deployed,  if  power  is  not  interrupted,  the  unit 
should  function  in  a  completely  automatic  mode.  K  power  to  the  data  system  is  interrupted  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  reset  the  Handar  540a  clock.  Special  software  is  provided  to  perform  this  task  and  this  procedure  is 
described  in  a  subsequent  section.  The  primaiy  maintenance  procedure  is  to  maintain  the  desiccant  in  the 
receiver  unit.  The  condition  of  the  desiccant  is  indicated  on  a  card  located  within  the  receiver  unit  Two  bolts 
hold  latches  which  secure  the  lid  of  the  receiver.  To  open  the  lid  the  bolts  must  be  loosened  (but  not 
removed)  and  the  latches  lifted  off  of  the  rim  of  the  lid.  Open  the  lid  and  inspect  the  desiccant  indicating 
card.  If  the  color  of  the  circular  indicator  is  as  dark  or  darker  than  that  of  the  rectangular  swatch,  the 
desiccant  is  still  active.  If  not  the  two  plastic  wire  ties  which  hold  the  desiccant  to  the  lid  must  be  cut  with 
wire  cutters  and  the  desiccant  removed  from  the  pouch.  Additional  desiccant  packets  have  been  included  with 
the  station.  These  are  identical  to  those  for  the  540A  data  system.  The  new  packet  should  be  rolled  and 
inserted  in  the  cloth  pouch  which  can  then  be  reattached  to  the  lid  using  additional  plastic  wire  ties.  The  lid 
must  then  be  resecured  by  repositioning  and  tightening  the  two  metal  clamps.  It  is  not  known  how  often  this 
procedure  should  be  carried  out  in  the  tropical  environment  We  are  initially  suggesting  a  monthly  inspection 
of  the  condition  of  the  desiccant  and  future  experience  will  dictate  the  frequent^  of  the  process. 


2.4  Support  tripod  and  cabling 

The  support  tripod  is  made  of  sturdy  aluminum.  We  anticipate  this  support  will  provide  years  of  service; 
however,  it  should  be  inspected  periodically  to  ensure  that  all  hardware  is  still  secure.  This  can  be 
accomplished  routinely  on  visits  to  the  station  to  wipe  the  domes  of  the  radiometers.  If  any  of  the  nuts  work 
loose  they  should  be  tightened  with  the  tools  supplied  with  the  station.  Also,  the  WWVH  receiver's  antenna 
should  be  free  of  any  vegetation  in  order  to  assure  optimum  performance  in  updating  the  Handar  540A’s 
internal  clock. 

3.0  The  Toshiba  lOOOSE  laptop  computer 

A  Toshiba  laptop  computer  has  been  supplied  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system.  The  computer  has  various 
functions  which  include:  programming  upload  and  download  to  the  Handar  540A  data  system,  resetting  the 
WWVH  time  of  the  data  system’s  internal  clock  and  data  retrieval  from  the  540A  data  system.  Each  of  these 
procedures  will  be  described,  but  first  it  is  necessary  to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  computer  and  its 
software. 

3.1  Features  of  the  Toshiba  lOOOSE  laptop  computer. 

The  Toshiba  lOOOSE  laptop  computer  is  an  MS  DOS  based  battery  operated  portable.  It  is  supplied  with 
1Mbyte  of  RAM,  a  1.44Mbyte  3.5  inch  flopjy  drive  and  sufficient  ROM  to  store  the  operating  system  and 
certain  utility  programs.  The  upper  560  Kbytes  of  RAM  are  used  as  a  RAM  disk  and  the  contents  of  this  non 
removable  disk  are  maintained  by  the  battery  system.  The  contents  of  the  RAM  disk  will  be  lost  if  the  backup 
battery  (see  below)  becomes  discharged.  The  configuration  of  the  computer  (including  the  allocation  of  the 
upper  360Kbytes  for  the  RAM  disk)  and  the  Handar  software  are  stored  on  the  RAM  disk.  Thus  if  the  main 
and  backup  battery  become  discharged  the  RAM  disk  must  be  repartitioned  and  the  Handar  operating 
software  reinstalled.  The  RAM  disk  is  designated  as  disk  D:.  The  DOS  (disk  operating  system)  is  stored  in 
read  only  memory  (ROM),  which  is  designated  as  drive  C:,  and  will  not  be  lost  if  the  batteries  become 
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discharged.  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  write  information  to  the  C:  disk.  The  floppy  is  used  to  transfer 
program  and  data  information  to  and  from  the  computer.  The  keyboard  of  the  computer  is  protected  by  a 
clear  plastic  cover  and  various  keys  on  the  keyboard  have  been  marked  for  special  function  control  when  used 
with  the  programming  software.  These  special  decals  on  the  keys  must  be  ignored  except  when  using  the 
programming  software.  When  delivered  the  laptop  was  initialized  in  such  a  way  that  the  support  software  for 
the  Handar  540A  data  system  is  loaded  and  ready  to  execute  after  power  up.  However,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  batteiy  power  supply,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reinitialize  the  computer,  reset  the  real  time  clock  and 
reload  the  software  which  supports  the  data  system.  To  avoid  these  procedures  we  recommend  that  the 
computer  be  stored  with  the  AC  power  supply  connected  and  continually  supplying  power  to  the  computer. 
The  AC  adaptor  plugs  into  the  computer  via  a  jack  on  the  left  side  of  the  computer,  toward  the  back. 

There  are  three  batteries  within  the  laptop  computer.  First,  the  main  removable  battery  pack,  which  has  a 
shelf  life  of  about  7  days  if  the  computer  is  not  in  use  or  about  2  hours  if  the  computer  is  on.  Second,  a 
backup  batteiy  which  is  recharged  from  the  main  removable  battery.  This  batteiy  maintains  the  memory  in 
the  computer  (including  the  RAM  disk)  for  a  short  time  even  if  the  main  battery  is  discharged,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  operate  the  computer  from  the  backup  battery  alone.  Finally,  there  is  a  small  batteiy  which 
maintains  the  real  time  clock,  but  it  to  will  become  discharged  in  a  short  time  if  the  main  battery  is  totally 
depleted.  With  this  information  in  mind  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  possible  power-up  conditions. 

3.2  Power  up  conditions  for  the  Toshiba  lOOOSE 

As  mentioned  above,  the  Handar  software  is  stored  on  the  RAM  disk  and  will  be  maintained  in  memory  as 
long  as  the  backup  batteiy  is  still  charged.  The  power  switch  to  the  laptop  is  located  on  the  midway  back  on 
the  left  side  of  the  computer.  No  disk  will  be  needed  to  boot  the  computer  since  the  DOS  is  stored  in  non¬ 
volatile  ROM.  To  turn  the  unit  on  depress  the  switch  and  hold  in  for  about  2  seconds  then  release.  The  unit 
is  turned  off  in  a  similar  manner.  After  a  memory  check  the  unit  should  display  the  message: 

HANDAR  545C  PROGRAMMING/DATA  COLLECTION  SET 

D:\> 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  Handar  software  is  in  memory  and  it  is  possible  to  use  the  unit  for  the  desired  task, 
program  upload,  modification  or  data  dovmload.  These  topics  are  addressed  below.  This  section  is  concerned 
only  with  proper  power  up  and  initialization  of  the  laptop.  Even  though  the  computer  powers  up  as  just 
described,  the  main  battery  may  nevertheless  be  nearly  discharged.  This  condition  is  indicated  by  a  blinking 
red  light(only  if  the  AC  adaptor  is  not  plugged  in).  The  AC  charger  should  be  plugged  in  and  the  unit  may 
be  operated  in  this  mode.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  unit  to  the  field  it  should  be  turned  off  and  charged  for 
about  4  hours  before  doing  so. 

If  the  batteries  have  been  discharged,  the  unit  may  not  respond  at  all,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  charge 
the  unit  with  the  adaptor  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  proceeding.  At  this  point,  the  unit  may  have  a 
normal  start  up  described  above  if  the  main  battery  was  very  low.  However,  if  the  backup  battery  has 
completely  discharged  all  memory  will  have  been  lost  After  a  10  minute  charging  period,  the  unit  should  boot 
upon  power  up  and  the  system  will  display  the  message. 

WARNING:  DATA  IN  HARD  RAM  WAS  LOST 
YOU  MUST  FORMAT  HARD  DISK  BEFORE  USE 
PRESS  ANY  KEY  TO  CONTINUE. 

WATT. 

Press  the  [ENTER]  key  or  any  other  character  key,  and  the  unit  will  boot  as  above,  with  a  different  message 
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at  the  end. 


MEMORY  TEST  nnn  KB 

Toshiba  Personal  Computer  MS-DOS  Version  3.30S 
Bad  or  missing  /CONHG.SYS 
It  is  now  (day  of  week)  (month)  (day  of  month),  (year) 
C:> 


With  the  adaptor  plugged  in  it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  initialization  of  the  system  and  this  must  be  done 
before  the  unit  can  interact  with  the  Handar  540A  data  system. 

To  proceed,  place  the  TOGA  System  disk  into  the  floppy  drive  located  at  the  right  rear  of  the  unit  and  enter 
the  following: 


a: 

press  <Enter>,  then  type 
setcnfg 

and  press  <Enter> 

You  will  be  presented  with  a  list  of  instructions  on  how  to  reconfigure  the  system.  You  may  page  through 
these  instructions  (they  are  a  bit  confusing)  by  pressing  the  enter  key  twice.  A  table  will  appear  listing  the 
various  setup  options  which  may  be  changed.  This  table  is  shown  below  with  the  parameters  set  to  their 
proper  values. 


J 

SYSTEM  SETUP  ||  ! 

Set  The  RAM  Config.sys  File  =  No 

Config.sys  File 

=  RAM 

Boot  Priority 

=  Normal 

Hard  Ram  Size 

=  38AKB 

Built-in  Expanded  Memory  Port  Address  =  258H 

Option  Expanded  Memory  Port  Address  =  208H 

Resume  Mode 

=  Boot 

External  FDD/PRT 

=  Printer 

Display  Mode 

=  Normal 

Display  Auto  Off 

=  03  Mi n  . 

Primary  Display  Type 

=  ColorC80*25: 

Built-in  TS-232C  Port  Assign.  =  C0M1 

Bui  1 t-i n  Modem 

=  Disable 

Built-in  Modem  Power 

=  OFF 

Battery  Alarm 

=  Enable 

System  Speaker 

=  Enable 

Parallel  Printer  Port 

=  Output  Port 

Instruction 

-»  KEYS-Select  Values,  i  &  T  KEYS-Move  Options.  F5-Sets 

Defaults 

EXIT:  Enter  -  Accepts  Changes.  Esc  -  Disregards  Changes. 


The  values  in  the  table  may  be  changed  by  using  the  left  and  right  arrow  keys,  which  toggle  through  the 
allowable  choices.  Most  of  the  entries  will  be  correct,  but  carefully  check  that  each  corresponds  to  the  setting 
in  the  table,  especially  check  the  first  entry  to  see  that  it  is  set  to  "No"  and  the  second  entry  and  be  sure  it  is 
set  to  RAM  not  ROM.  Once  the  values  in  the  table  are  conect  press 

<  Enter  > 

You  will  be  prompted  with  the  question  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen 
Are  you  sure?  [  Yes  /  No  ] 

Yes  will  be  highlighted  in  reverse  video. 

Press  <  Enter >  and  you  will  be  presented  with  some  more  instructions.  Press  any  kqr  to  continue.  You  will 
be  asked  if  you  wish  to  continue.  Press  <Enter>  again  and  you  will  be  given  still  another  WARNING  that 
all  data  on  the  D:  disk  will  be  lost  and  prompted  with: 

Proceed  with  Format  (Y/N)? 

Press  <Y> 

then  press 

<ENTER> 

and  the  system  will  proceed  to  reformat  the  D:  disk,  which  is  the  RAM  disk  and  will  install  the  hardware 
necessary  to  interact  with  the  data  system.  Although  you  will  be  prompted  to  remove  the  disk  and  reboot  the 
computer,  before  doing  so  you  must  copy  the  config.sys  file  from  disk  a:  to  disk  d:.  Since  you  are  now  on  disk 
d:  merely  enter 

copy  a:config.sys 
<Enter> 

After  copy  the  computer  displays 
1  File(s)  copied 

Now  you  can  remove  the  floppy  disk  fi'om  the  computer.  You  should  do  so  by  pressing  the  small  button  just 
below  the  disk  drive  slot  Then  you  may  reboot  the  system  by  pressing  Ctrl,  Alt  and  Del  all  at  the  same  time, 
or  alternately  by  simply  turning  the  computer  off  and  then  back  on.  The  computer  should  now  respond  with 
the  proper  prompt 

(Day  Date  Time)  HANDAR  545C  PROGRAMMING/DATA  COLLECTION  SET 
D:\> 

If  the  day,  date  and  time  are  correct  it  is  OK  to  proceed.  The  day,  date  and  time  must  be  set  to  within  three 
seconds  of  the  correct  GMT.  If  they  are  in  error  they  may  be  corrected  as  follows: 

Type  the  command  "date"  and  the  computer  will  prompt  with 
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Current  date  is  (Day,  Date) 

Enter  new  GMT  date(mm-dd-yy) 

Enter  the  new  number  of  the  (GMT)  month-day-year  each  in  a  two  digit  format  duplicating  the  format  on  the 
screen  and  press 

<  Enter  > 

The  day  and  date  should  now  be  correct  but  you  must  still  correct  the  time.  Type  "time*  from  the  keyboard 
and  the  computer  will  respond  with 


Current  time  is:  hh:mm:ss.ss 
Enter  new  time: 

Enter  the  new  time  (GMT)  according  to  the  format  above  using  00  for  the  last  two  digits  and  press 
<Enter> 

The  system  should  respond  with  the  proper  time  and  Handar  prompt  The  computer  is  now  ready  to  perform 
program  upload  or  download,  data  retrieval  or  to  be  stored  away  until  later  needed.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  computer  be  stored  with  the  charger  install^,  otherwise  the  above  reinitialization 
procedure  will  need  to  be  repeated  if  the  batteries  become  discharged. 

33  Loading  a  program  firom  the  Toshiba  lOOOSE  computer  into  the 
Handar  540A  data  collection  platform 

If  for  any  reason  the  power  to  the  Handar  540A  data  collection  platform  is  interrupted,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
to  reload  the  operating  program  into  the  data  collection  unit.  This  could  happen  if  the  batteiy  within  the  unit 
becomes  completely  discharged.  Also,  static  electricity  could  cause  the  program  to  be  lost.  In  either  ca^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reload  the  program  into  the  data  unit.  In  order  to  load  a  program  from  the  computer  into 
the  data  system  the  Handar  software  must  be  installed  on  the  RAM  disk  (disk  D:).  This  will  be  the  if 
upon  powerup  the  computer  displays  the  Handar  prompt  as  discussed  above.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  reinitialize  the  system  as  described  in  section  3.2.  After  the  computer  is  properly  initialized  the 
data  system  operating  program  may  be  installed.  This  program  is  stored  in  two  places  on  the  computer  system. 
First,  it  is  stored  in  the  RAM  disk  (disk  D:)  under  the  file  name  TOGARAD.PRG.  If  the  batteries  in  the 
computer  have  never  become  discharged  this  file  should  remain  on  disk  D:.  If  it  was  necessary  to  reimtialize 
the  computer  the  program  will  have  been  lost  from  the  RAM  disk.  In  that  case,  after  recharging  and 
reinitialization,  the  program  can  be  copied  from  a  diskette  into  the  RAM  disk  as  follows:  It  is  recommended 
that  the  file  copy  procedure  described  below  be  performed  indoors. 

After  the  computer  is  turned  on  and  the  (Day  Date  Time)  Handar  545C  PROGRAMMING/DATA 
COLLECTION  SET  message  is  displayed,  insert  the  disk  marked  PROGRAM  into  the  disk  drive  near  the 
back  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  computer.  Then  type: 


d: 

press  <Enter> 

The  computer  will  now  be  addressing  the  d:  disk  and  will  display 
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D:\> 


then  type 

copy  a:\togarad.prg 

and  press  <  Enter  > 

The  computer  will  respond  with 

1  File(s)  copied 
D:\> 

The  program  will  be  copied  from  the  disk  drive  into  the  RAM  disk  It  is  also  important  to  be  sure  the  time 
and  date  in  the  computer’s  internal  clock  are  correct  The  day,  date  and  time  must  be  correa  to  within  three 
seconds  of  the  correct  GMT.  If  the  day,  date,  time  block  is  in  error  follow  the  procedure  outlined  above  for 
resetting  them.  Remove  the  diskette  from  the  drive  by  pressing  the  button  below  the  disk  drive  and  store 
the  disk  in  its  box.  The  computer  may  then  be  carried  into  the  field  to  load  the  program  into  the  data  system. 

The  computer  must  be  connected  to  the  data  system  using  the  cable  marked  ''RS232''.  The  cable  is  connected 
to  the  computer  by  lowering  the  small  latched  door  located  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  back  of  the  unit  as 
viewed  from  the  rear.  Plug  the  cable  into  the  smaller  of  the  two  connectors.  The  computer  must  be  OFF 
when  the  RS-232  cable  is  connected  to  the  HANDAR  data  unit  The  cable  plugs  into  the  data  system’s  port 
which  is  marked  "PROGRAM  I/O*.  It  will  first  be  necessary  to  discoimect  the  cable  already  connected  to  this 
port.  Temporarily  hang  the  discoimected  cable  on  the  tripod  ^tem  so  it  does  not  become  soiled  or  wet  on 
the  ground.  After  connecting  the  "RS232"  cable  turn  the  computer  on  by  depressing  the  switch  about  midway 
back  on  the  left  side  of  the  unit  for  a  couple  of  seconds  and  then  release  it  The  unit  should  respond  with 
the  prompt: 

Day  Date  Time  HANDAR  545C  PROGRAMMING/DATA  COLLECTION  SET 
D:\> 

Before  actually  entering  the  HANDAR  software  program,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  that  the  responses  to  the 
prompts  must  be  made  exactly  as  shown.  In  addition,  many  of  the  keyboard  entries  wUl  take  on  new  functions 
that  are  indicated  by  the  decals  which  have  been  affixed  to  the  keys.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  if  you  type 
an  ent^  incorrectly  and  try  to  correct  it  by  using  the  backspace  or  delete  keys.  Using  these  keys  will  usually 
generate  an  error  message.  The  proper  way  to  reenter  data  is  to  use  the  "CLEAR*  function  which  is  activated 
by  pressing  the  "X*  k^.  However,  if  you  inadvertently  press  the  delete  or  backspace  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  correction,  you  can  usually  return  to  the  same  instruction  by  pressing  the  ENTER  key  after  the  error 
message.  If  you  find  yourself  at  a  {>oint  in  the  program  other  than  where  you  should  be,  you  can  use  the 
SCROLL  UP  function  (the  "U"  key)  or  the  SCROLL  DOWN  function  (the  "V"  key)  to  move  through  the 
prompts  to  the  proper  position. 

TVpe 

545c 

and  press 
<Enter> 

The  unit  will  display  a  menu  page,  with  a  Welcome  Banner  followed  by: 
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P  HANDAR  540A  DCP  -  REV  4.Q 
SYSTEM  PROG  REQUIRED  -  PRESS  ID 

Press  the  marked  "ID"  which  is  the  letter  I  on  the  keyboard 
The  computer  will  respond 

p  ID  00000000 

For  Chuuk  type  2110327C 

and  press 

<Enter> 

The  computer  will  respond  with 
P  ID  2110327C 

Then  press  the  FI  function  key  on  the  top  row  of  the  keyboard 
<F1> 

The  unit  responds  with 


LOAD  PS  PROG  DCP:  PRESS  ENTER 

Press  <Enter>  and  you  will  be  prompted  for  a  file  name 
Type  the  file  name  as 

D:\TOGARAD.PRG 

and  press 

<Enter> 

The  computer  will  display 
P  LOADING  PROGRAM 

and  a  flashing  message  will  be  displayed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  menu  screen  indicating  the  program 
filename  which  is  being  loaded.  After  the  program  load'  is  complete  the  unit  will  display 

P  DONE_ 

At  this  point  the  program  is  loaded. 

Now  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  data  system  in  the  "RUN*  mode.  Simply  press  "RUN"  which  is  the 
<Y>  key  and  the  unit  will  display 

R  RUN/MONITOR  MODE 
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At  this  point  the  unit  is  fully  programmed  and  the  session  may  be  exited  by  entering  the  FIO  key  on  the  upper 
row  of  the  keyboard 

<F10> 

The  unit  will  return  to  the  HANDAR  prompt  and  then  display 
D:\> 

At' this  point  the  computer  may  be  turned  off  by  depressing  the  on/off  switch  on  the  left  side  of  the  unit  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then,  disconnect  the  "RS232"  cable  and  reconnect  the  WWV  radio  cable  which  was  originally 
connected  to  the  PROGRAM/IO  port.  Store  the  computer  and  cable  (the  computer  should  be  connected  to 
the  charger). 

3.4  Downloading  data  firom  the  HANDAR  540A 

The  primary  means  of  data  transfer  from  the  data  collection  site  to  Colorado  State  University  (where  it  will 
be  processed)  is  the  GOES  satellite  Data  Collection  Platform.  In  the  event  that  technical  problems  arise  using 
this  service  it  will  be  necessary  to  download  the  data  onto  floppy  disks  using  the  Toshiba  T-1000  SE  laptop 
computer.  Even  if  the  power  to  the  Handar  540  data  station  is  interrupted  the  data  stored  in  the  540’s  RAM 
will  be  preserved  by  means  of  lithium  battery  backup.  The  Handar  540  has  been  equipped  with  256  Kbyte  of 
RAM  for  this  purpose  and  will  easily  store  up  to  3  weeks  worth  of  data  based  on  the  current  sampling  rate. 
Thus,  even  if  satellite  communications  are  interrupted  for  that  period  of  time,  a  continuous  data  record  is  still 
possible. 

In  order  to  perform  this  function  the  computer  must  contain  in  its  memory  the  Handar  communications 
software.  This  software  is  normally  found  on  the  RAM  disk,  disk  D:.  The  software  will  be  found  of  the  D: 
disk  if  the  computer  has  a  normal  power  up  or  if  reinitialization  of  the  unit  has  been  performed  as  described 
in  section  3.2.  In  either  case  the  computer  will  be  ready  to  perform  data  download  only  if  the  following 
prompt  appears  on  the  screen: 

HANDAR  545C  PROGRAMMING/DATA  COLLECTION  SET 
D:\> 

If  this  is  the  case  the  computer  may  be  carried  to  the  station  with  the  RS232  cable.  The  cable  attaches  to  the 
computer  via  a  port  located  behind  the  small  plastic  door  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  back  of  the  computer 
as  viewed  from  the  rear.  The  RS232  cable  connects  to  the  HANDAR  540  data  collection  station  via  the 
"PROGRAM  I/O"  port  This  port  also  accepts  the  WWV  radio  receiver  information.  Disconnect  the  cable 
currently  connected  to  the  "PROGRAM  I/O"  port  and  hang  the  cable  so  it  does  not  become  soiled  or  wet. 
Connect  the  RS-232  cable  to  the  port  and  turn  on  the  computer. 

At  the  D:\>  prompt  type: 

DPP 

then  press  <Enter> 

The  software  will  present  a  menu  of  functions  and  prompt  for  your  choice  with: 

ENTER  SELECTION 
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Type 

<F1> 

The  computer  will  log  onto  the  540  data  collection  platform  and  a  RUN-mode  log-on  message  will  appear  as: 
R  HANDAR540A-1  DCP  -  REV  -  4.Q 

Insert  a  floppy  into  the  drive  on  the  back  right  hand  side  of  the  computer.  (Note  all  floppy  disks  supplied 
with  the  computer  have  already  been  formatted.) 

TVpe: 

-  (the  "minus"  k^) 

Then  press  <Enter> 

The  following  messages  will  appear  on  the  screen 

R  SAVING  DATA  *** 

Enter  data  file  name:  2110327C.BDT 

The  file  name  presented  is  a  default  file  name  which  must  be  changed.  This  is  necessary  because  merely  using 
the  filename  above  will  cause  the  data  to  be  written  to  the  D:  disk  under  the  default  file  name  and  there  is 
not  enough  space  on  the  D:  disk  to  contain  this  information. 

Instead  type: 

A;2110327C.BDT 

<  Enter  > 

Several  messages  will  begin  to  appear  on  the  screen  giving  information  on  the  progress  of  the  data  transfer. 
When  the  process  is  finished  the  following  message  will  appean 


Transfer  Complete  -  press  any  key  to  return  to  main  menu 

Pressing  any  key  will  cause  the  main  menu  to  be  presented.  In  order  to  exit  the  program  enter  <F10>  at  the 
prompt  Remove  the  floppy  and  write  the  date  of  the  download  process  on  the  label.  Turn  the  computer  off. 
Disconnect  the  RS-232  cable  and  reconnect  the  WWV  radio  cable  to  the  PROGRAM/IO  port  Store  the 
computer  viith  the  AC  adaptor  plugged  in.  The  floppy  should  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible  using  one  of  the 
preaddressed  padded  envelopes  provided  with  the  station  equipment 

3.5  Radiometer  Calibration 

In  order  to  assure  the  quality  of  the  dataset  it  will  be  necessaty  to  perform  calibration  checks  on  approximately 
a  bimonthly  schedule.  This  procedure  is  simple  and  will  take  only  a  few  man-minutes  to  perform.  Included 
with  the  station  is  a  stainless  steel  thermos  which  has  been  coated  with  a  special  emissive  paint  on  the  inner 
surface  A  thermistor  has  been  attached  to  the  inner  surface  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  thermos.  The  thermos  cap  will  serve  to  block  the  incoming  solar  radiation  in  order  to  perform 
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an  optical  zero  check  on  the  pyranometer. 


You  will  be  contacted  by  personnel  from  the  Dept,  of  Atmospheric  Science  as  to  the  requested  timing  of  each 
calibration.  In  order  to  perform  the  calibration  place  the  thermos  opening  over  the  silver  dome  of  the 
pyrgeometer.  Center  the  rim  of  the  thermos  using  the  three  small  screws  that  secure  the  white  radiation  shield 
as  a  guide  for  centering.  Disconnea  the  cable  connected  to  the  AIR  TEMPERATURE/RELHUMIDITY  port 
on  the  Handar  540  data  colleaion  system  being  careful  not  to  let  the  connector  become  soiled  or  wet 
Connect  the  cable  from  the  thermos  to  this  port.  Place  the  thermos  cup  over  the  pyranometer’s  clear  dome 
centering  it  as  much  as  possible;  see  Fig  2.  The  thermos  and  cup  should  be  left  in  place  for  a  period  of 
approximately  1  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  remove  both  the  thermos  and  the  cup,  disconnect  the  thermos 
cable  from  the  data  system  and  reconnect  the  air  temperature  sensor  cable  to  the  port.  Store  the  thermos 
calibration  unit  with  the  station  equipment  for  later  use.  The  calibration  data  will  be  sent  as  part  of  the 
normal  data  stream.  No  other  action  is  necessary  on  your  part. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Data  Processing  Procedures 
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July  3,  1993  file:  procedur.txt 

PROCEDURES  FOR  ARCHIVING  AND  REDUCING 
TOGA-COARE  RADIOMETRIC  DATA 


A.  Overview 


1.  Raw  data  are  on  3-1/2"  IBM-PC  compatible  diskettes  and  pseudo¬ 
binary  files  which  are  downloaded  from  NESDIS  by  the  PC  via 
telephone  modem.  All  archiving  and  review  of  raw  data  occurs  on 
the  PC.  All  data  reduction  (calibration)  occurs  on  the  PC.  The 
final  product,  monthly  archives  containing  daily  files  of 
calibrated  radiometric  measurements ,  end  up  on  a  SUN  workstation 
{trueno)  which  is  connected  to  the  Internet.  This  document 
describes  the  procedures  for  archiving  and  reducing  the  data  and 
keeping  track  of  the  status  of  data  processing  which  is  in 
progress.  There  are  also  flow  charts  depicting  the  data  processing 
sequence  which  is  described  here.  It  is  suggested  that  you  refer 
to  them  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  overall  process. 


The  data  and  programs  occupy 
c : \users\toga 
c : \users\toga\archive 
c : \users\toga\doc 
c : \users\toga\raw 
c : \users\toga\reduced 


a  few  subdirectories  on  the  PC: 
programs 

archive  information 
documentation 
raw  data 

reduced  (calibrated)  data 


Since  most  of  the  data  reduction  occurs  on  the  PC,  there  are 
several  batch  command  files  which  will  simplify  and  speed  up  this 
processing.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  processing  can  be  done  on  the 
PC's  ram  disk  (D:)  which  is  faster  than  the  hard  disk.  All 
contents  of  the  ram  disk  are  lost  whenever  you  power  off  or 
reboot,  so  the  results  of  data  processing  must  be  saved  to  the 
hard  disk. 


Throughout  the  processing,  you  will  see  file  names  like 
"ma920521.xxx" .  The  convention  is  to  name  files  after  the  station 
and  the  date  represented  by  the  data,  for  example,  "ma920521 .xxx" 
-  Majuro  1992  May  21.  The  station  identifiers  are 

MA  -  Majuro,  DA  -  Darwin,  PN  -  Pohnpei,  KA  -  Kavieng, 

TK  -  Chuuk 

The  file  extension  "xxx"  represents  the  type  of  data: 

"dsk"  “  diskette  source,  "sat"  —  satellite  source, 

"dat"  —  final  reduced  and  calibrated  data. 
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B .  Data  Archives 


Archives  exist  for  both  raw  and  reduced  data. 

1.  The  Raw  Data  archive  consists  of: 

a)  3-1/2"  diskettes  (the  original  data) 

b)  5-1/4”  disks  containing  zoo  archives  of  the  original  data 
files 

c)  copies  of  these  zoo  archives  on  the  PC  in  directory 
c : \users\toga\raw 

2.  Archives  of  the  reduced  data  files  (ssYYmmDD . dat)  are  in  three 
locations : 

a)  zoo  files  on  the  PC  in  c:\users\toga\reduced 

b)  5-1/4"  disks  containing  these  zoo  files 

c)  SSYYdd.tar.Z  files  on  trueno  in  /users/data/ftp/toga 

3.  Indexes  of  data 

b)  on  the  PC,  DISKETTS.WQ!  lists  the  raw  diskettes  and  raw  files 
a)  on  trueno,  OOINDEX  lists  the  complete  collection  of  ^.tar.Z 
files 
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C.  Data  Ingest 

1 .  Svumnary 

There  are  4  different  types  of  data  sources:  two  kinds  of  data 
loggers  (Handar  &  Campbell)  plus  satellite  download.  There  are 
three  different  initial  procedures.  All  data  ingest  is  done  on 
the  PC. 

2 .  Satellite  data 

The  names  of  satellite  data  files  are  based  on  the  day  and  time 
they  are  downloaded  from  NESDIS.  For  example,  "12141400 .do" 
identifies  a  download  made  on  December  12  at  14:00.  These  files 
hold  about  3  days  data  from  Chuuk,  Majuro  and  Pohnpei,  and  they 
are  typically  15  to  30kb  in  size. 


a)  Download  via  modem  using  Procomm 
(detailed  instructions  on  separate  sheet) 

b)  Save  the  new  *.do  files  to  5-1/4"  floppy  disk 
The  floppy  disks  are  numbered  dol,  do2,  ... 

copy  *.do  a:\ 

c)  When  this  floppy  disk  is  full,  put  its  *.do  files  in  a  zoo  archive 

cd  \users\toga\raw 
zoo  a  do##  a:\*.do 

and  copy  this  zoo  archive  to  a  5-1/4"  archive  disk 
copy  /v  do##. zoo  a:\ 

d)  Run  TRANS9.EXE  to  unpack  the  *.do  data.  It  creates  one  file  for 
each  day,  with  output  file  names  ssYYmmDD.sat 

Note  -  this  step  can  be  efficiently  done  with  larger  sets  of 
*.do  files  by  using  SAT0.BAT  on  the  ram  disk  (D:).  SAT0.BAT 
will  also  concatenate  and  sort  the  data  and  will  perform  the 
calibration  step  (described  later) . 

An  easy  way  to  get  started  is  to  use  T0_D.BAT  which  moves 
programs,  etc.,  to  the  ram  disk.  Then  copy  the  new  *.do  files 
to  D: ,  change  to  D:  as  your  default  directory,  and  run  SAT0.BAT. 
Once  you  start  processing  a  batch  of  data  with  SAT0.BAT,  it's 
important  that  you  finish  reducing  the  *.sat  files  (to  produce 
*.dat  files  as  described  later  in  these  instructions),  and  then 
delete  *.sat.  Otherwise,  the  next  time  you  use  SAT0.BAT,  these 
old  *.sat  files  will  be  appended  along  with  the  newer  data,  and 
you  will  get  gigantic  files  with  multiple  identical  entries. 

3.  Diskettes  mailed  to  CSU  -  inspect  and  log  in  the  diskette 

a)  Is  the  diskette's  visual  appearance  okay? 

Wl^at's  written  on  the  label?  (Pohnpei,  date,  ...) 
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Before  putting  the  diskette  in  the  disk  drive,  make  sure  it 
is  read-only  protected. 

b)  Tell  Chris  Cornwall  if  there  is  a  problem,  like  no  data  or 
unreadable  diskette ,  etc . 

c)  Raw  data  diskettes  have  little  sequence  numbers  penciled  on  the 
labels.  For  a  newly  arrived  diskette,  write  the  next  sequence 
number  on  the  diskette's  label  and  enter  descriptions  of  the 
diskette's  files  in  the  data  catalog  (Quattro  spreadsheet 
c:\users\toga\archive\DISKETTS .WQ! ) 

d)  Create  a  new  zoo  archive  for  the  data  file[s].  Put  the  zoo 
archive  in  c:\users\toga\raw  and  also  copy  it  to  the  current 
5-1/4*'  floppy  disk  archive. 

4.  Stations  with  Handar  data  loggers  (Majuro,  Pohnpei  and  Chuuk) 

a)  Copy  the  raw  binary  data  file  (usually  "data.bdt")  to  a 
workspace  on  the  PC,  such  as  the  ram  disk  (D:). 

b)  Use  program  DPP. EXE  to  unpack  the  binary  data.  DPP  is  provided 
by  the  Handar  company  and  is  a  menu-driven  program.  Select  7, 

2,  and  input  the  name  of  the  raw  data  file. 

c)  DPP.EXE  tells  you  the  start  and  end  day/times  of  the  data. 

Write  these  down  so  you  can  put  them  in  the  data  catalog  later. 

d)  Specify  the  output  file  name  ssYYmmDD . dsk,  where  YYmmDD  is 
the  first  day  of  data.  DPP.EXE  will  then  unpack  the  data. 

e)  When  DPP.EXE  is  finished,  you  can  exit  by  selecting  10,  10. 

f)  Delete  the  binary  data  file  from  your  working  directory. 

5.  Stations  with  Campbell  data  loggers  (Darwin  and  Kavieng) 

a)  Copy  the  raw  data  file  to  a  workspace  on  the  PC,  such  as  the 
ram  disk  (D: ) . 
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b)  Use  the  list  utility  to  look  at  the  file  and  find  the  start  and 
end  day/times  of  the  data.  The  END  key  will  move  to  the  end  of 
the  file,  and  the  HOME  key  will  move  to  the  start.  For  example: 

L  C001.DAT 

101, 69, 15, -.296, 307. 9, 306. 9, 6. 608, 7. 4, .864,31.23 

I  1 _  time  00:15 

I _  Julian  day  69 

At  the  end  of  these  instructions  is  a  table  you  can  use  to 
convert  from  Julian  day  to  month  and  date .  Write  down  the 
start  and  end  times  of  this  file  so  you  can  put  them  in  the 
data  catalog  later  (c:\users\toga\archive\DISKETTS.WQ!). 

c)  Use  SP2C0MMA.EXE  to  replace  the  commas  with  spaces: 

sp2comma  1  filename 

It  creates  a  new  file:  filename.!!!  which  you  will  rename 
ssYYmmDD.dsk  (YYmmDD  is  the  first  day  of  data) 
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D.  Calibration  of  Raw  Data 

1 .  Summary 

The  same  procedure  and  same  programs  are  used  on  all  data, 
regardless  of  source.  Data  are  processed  in  batches  of  raw  data, 
where  a  batch  consists  of  one  raw  data  diskette  (about  one  month 
of  measurements)  or  a  collection  of  satellite  *.do  files.  In  the 
calibration  process,  the  batch  of  raw  data  becomes  a  batch  of 
reduced  data.  These  batches  do  not  usually  fill  a  complete  month. 
Rather,  they  often  cover  parts  of  two  months.  Therefore,  subsets 
of  different  batches  must  be  combined  in  order  to  accumulate  a 
full  month  of  measurements.  The  data  files  are  kept  on  the  PC 
until  a  full  month  of  reduced  data  is  available. 

There  is  a  heirarchy  of  raw  data  which  should  be  followed  during 
the  calibration  and  merging.  Data  derived  from  diskettes 
(ssYYmmDD. dsk)  are  preferred  over  satellite  data  (ssYYmmDD. sat) 
because  the  diskette  data  usually  have  fewer  missing  times  and 
fewer  bad  values.  Therefore,  the  data  reduction  should  rely 
primarily  on  diskette  data.  Satellite  data  will  be  used  to  fill  in 
the  gaps  of  missing  data.  Satellite  data  are  especially  useful 
for  a  diagnostic  look  at  data  because  they  are  recent;  it's 
usually  more  than  a  month  before  the  diskette  data  arrive  at  CSU. 

Calibration  coefficients  for  all  of  the  stations  are  in  file 
TOGA. CAL.  This  file  should  be  updated  whenever  new  calibration 
information  is  available.  TOGA. CAL  is  automatically  read  by 
programs  which  need  it.  Another  file,  TOGA.LIM,  contains  limits  of 
expected  raw  and  calibrated  values .  Errors  will  be  detected 
whenever  data  values  fall  outside  these  limits.  It  is  also  read 
automatically  by  programs  which  need  it.  TOGA.LIM  can  be  modified 
if  necessary. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  data  processing  will  go  faster  and  easier  if 
you  use  the  ram  disk.  There  is  a  batch  file,  TO_D.BAT,  which 
copies  all  of  the  necessary  programs  to  the  ram  disk.  The 
following  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  calibration  process. 

2.  First,  create  the  raw  ssYYmmDD. dsk  or  ssYYmmDD. sat  file  in  a 
workspace  area,  such  as  the  ram  disk. 

3.  Then  get  some  basic  statistics  for  the  raw  data  using 
RAWEXTRM.EXE.  Examine  the  minimum  and  maximum  values  and  note  if 
any  are  obviously  out -of- range  (temperature  less  than  0  or  >  40 
Celcius,  etc,).  Other  programs  will  automatically  trap  out-of- 
range  values  and  will  let  you  know. 

a)  RAWEXTRM.EXE  makes  a  small  summary  file  (ssYYmmDD . Ext) 

Add  this  file  to  the  archive  of  extreme  values 
(batch  file  RAWEXZ.BAT  will  do  this  step  for  you) 
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4.  View  the  raw  data  using  RAWPIOT.EXE 

a)  Look  for  holes  in  data  (missing  data) .  It  is  cause  for  alarm  if 
lots  of  data  are  missing  or  if  the  holes  show  up  frequently. 

b)  Out-of-range  values  are  detected  by  the  program  (it  beeps  and 
blinks) . 

c)  If  there  are  many  out-of-range  proglems,  note  the  date  and  type 
of  problem.  Then  consult  with  Chris  on  how  to  interpret  the 
problem,  especially  if  it's  mysterious  or  occurs  often. 

5.  Calibrate  the  raw  data  using  REDUCE.EXE 

a)  It  creates  daily  files,  named  ssYYmmDD . dat 

b)  Note  that  the  first  and  last  days  on  a  diskette  data  file 
(ssYYmmDD.dsk)  are  likely  to  be  incomplete,  meaning  they  will 
probably  not  begin  at  time  00:00  or  end  at  23:59.  Therefore, 
you  will  have  to  look  for  data  to  fill  in  the  missing  times 
from  adjacent  diskettes  or  satellite  data.  For  this  filling- in, 
you  will  have  to  do  some  editting,  pruning,  and  appending  from 
one  *.dat  file  to  another.  More  on  this  later. 

c)  Delete  the  ssYYmmDD.dsk  or  ssYYmmDD.sat  file  from  the  ram  disk. 

d)  Put  all  of  the  reduced  data  files  from  this  batch  into  a  zoo 
archive  on  the  PC  in  directory  c:\users\toga\reduced. 

Make  the  name  of  the  archive  the  same  as  the  raw  file  prefix 
(ssYYmmDD),  for  example: 

D:>  zoo  a  ma921209  *.dat 

D:>  copy  ma921209.zoo  c:\users\toga\reduced 

You  are  now  done  with  the  raw  data,  so  you  can  delete  the  raw 
data  from  the  hard  disk  (c:\users\toga\raw\##.zoo) .  If  you  need 
it  again,  you  can  always  copy  it  from  the  archive  5-1/4"  disks 
or  from  the  original  raw  data  diskettes. 

6.  Collect  a  complete  month  of  data  so  it  can  be  sent  to  trueno.  You 
can  extract  to  the  ram  disk  the  ssYYmmDD.dat  files  which  are  in 
zoo  archives  on  c:\users\toga\reduced.  To  see  which  archives 
overlap  (have  a  few  days  in  common) ,  refer  to  the  Quattro  spread¬ 
sheet  DISKETTS.WQ!  and  to  your  processing  log.  You  may  have  to  cut 
and  paste  to  assemble  complete  days  at  the  start  or  end  of  a  batch 
of  days .  There  may  also  be  complete  overlap  from  two  batches ,  in 
which  case  you  do  not  have  to  cut  or  paste;  you  only  have  to 
extract  the  full  days. 

For  example,  to  get  all  of  the  May  1992  Chuuk  data  out  of  two  zoo 
archives  and  put  them  onto  the  ram  disk: 

D:> 

D:>  zoo  X  c:\users\toga\reduced\tk920420  tk9205*.dat 
D:>  del  tk920528.dat  (not  a  full  day) 

D:>  zoo  X  c:\users\toga\reduced\tk920525  tk9205*.dat 
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E.  Moving  Data  Files  to  trueno 

1 .  Summary 

This  is  a  two  step  process  and  uses  an  intermediate  computer,  HP 
workstation  named  "lion". 

2.  Have  a  complete  month  of  ssYYmmDD.dat  files  in  your  working 
directory  (ram  disk) . 

3.  From  the  PC  ("bud"),  use  ftp  to  connect  to  lion  and  log  in  to 
your  account: 

D:>  ftp  lion 

4.  Change  to  the  subdirectory  where  data  files  are  stored  for 
transfer  to  trueno: 

ftp>  cd  to trueno 

5.  Transfer  all  data  files  from  the  PC  to  lion: 

ftp>  prompt  (turns  off  interactive  conf iirmation) 
ftp>  mput  *.dat 

6.  Quit  the  ftp  session 

ftp>  quit 

7.  Now  use  telnet  to  log  on  to  lion  as  an  interactive  user: 

D:>  telnet  lion 

8.  Change  to  the  data  subdirectory  on  lion,  put  the  data  files  into 
tar  archives  and  compress  them  to  create  a  tar.Z  file.  Note  that 
upper/lower  case  is  important,  for  example: 

lion:  cd  to trueno 
lion:  tar  -fvc  DA9301.tar  da^.dat 
lion:  compress  -v  DA9301.tar 
lion:  rm  da^.dat 

9.  Overnight,  all  files  in  this  subdirectory  are  automatically 
transfered  from  lion  to  a  subdirectory  on  trueno: 

/data/users/ftp/pub/incoming/fromlion 

10.  The  following  day,  log  on  to  trueno,  confirm  that  the  new  files 
were  transfered  from  lion,  and  move  them  to  the  ftp/toga  area,  for 
example: 

$  cd  /data/users/ftp/pub/incoming/fromlion  (alias  fromlion) 

$  Is  -.1 

$  mv  DA9301. tar.Z  /data/users/ftp/toga 

11.  Log  on  again  to  lion  and  delete  the  totrueno/tar . Z  files  which 
were  sent  over  last  night: 

lion:  cd  to trueno 
lion:  rm  *. tar.Z 
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F.  Updating  the  Data  Index 


1 .  Svumnary 

File  OOINDEX  is  for  the  ftp  users  outside  of  CSU.  It  lists  the 
contents  of  the  *.tar.Z  archives  and  tells  how  much  missing  or  bad 
data  each  monthly  file  contains.  A  program  on  trueno  will  scan 
through  the  daily  files,  which  you  will  unpack,  and  calculate  how 
complete  the  archives  are. 

2.  Log  onto  trueno,  put  copies  of  the  compressed  archives  into  the 
daily  file  sub -directories  and  unpack  them,  for  example: 

$  toga  (alias  cd  /data/ toga) 

$  cd  Majuro 

$  cp  /data/users/ftp/toga/MA9212.tar.Z  . 

(NOTE:  period  is  important _ t) 

$  uncompress  -v  MA9212.tar.Z 
$  tar  -fvx  MA9212.tar 
$  rm  MA9212.tar 

You  have  now  unpacked  all  31  of  the  ma9212*.dat  files. 

3.  Run  time_logger .X  to  find  out  how  complete  the  daily  files  are. 
This  information  will  be  used  in  the  OOINDEX  file  also. 


$  cd  /data/toga 

$  time_logger .X  (then  answer  the  questions) 

This  creates  a  new  file ,  such  as  /data/toga/logs/ma92dec . log 
and  appends  svimmary  information  to  /data/toga/logs/master_time . log 

One  new  line  will  be  appended  to  the  end  of  master_time.log,  and 
you  will  probably  have  to  edit  it  to  put  the  new  entries  in  the 
correct  locations,  that  is,  to  group  all  Majuro  entries  together 
and  to  have  them  in  chronological  order. 

4.  Update  the  OOINDEX  file  using  the  new  information  from 
master_time.log,  for  example: 

$  cd  /data/users/ftp/toga  (alias  f) 

$  Vi  OOINDEX 

Move  the  cursor  down  to  this  line  and  delete  evei^rthing  below: 


Station 

mon/yr 

daily  %  range 

hour 

%  range 

ma 

jul/91 

0.0-  99.8 

26.0- 

29.0 

ma 

aug/91 

0.0-100.0 

54.0- 

61.0 

ma 

sep/91 

0.0-  99.8 

76.0- 

80.0 

month  % 
27.4 
60.7 
79.3 


Then  read  in  the  new  information: 

:r  /toga/logs/mas ter_time.log 

ZZ  (exit  from  vi  editor) 
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G.  Data  Processing  Log 

1 .  Summary 

It  is  important  to  keep  track  of  the  status  of  data  processing 
because  there  are  many  steps  and  many  different  files  involved  in 
the  data  processing.  The  following  system  is  suggested  as  a  guide. 

2.  The  steps  in  data  processing  are 

(1)  Ingest 

(2)  Calibration 

(3)  Transfer  to  trueno 

(4)  Update  OOINDEX 

PROCESSG.WQ!  is  a  Quattro  spreadsheet  on  the  PC  that  can  be  used 
to  create  a  template  with  entries  for  individual  months  and 
individual  stations.  As  you  reduce  each  batch  of  data,  make 
entries  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  this  template  to  monitor  your  progress 
and  to  help  identify  where  gaps  occur.  It  also  tells  you  which 
archive  has  the  raw  data  for  particular  time  periods . 

3.  The  diskette  data  catalog  (DISKETTS . WQ! )  is  also  a  Quattro 
spreadsheet,  and  you  can  use  it  to  easily  sort  the  entries  by 
station  name  and  by  the  dates  covered  by  the  data.  This  will  help 
you  find  and  fill  the  gaps  with  satellite  data.  For  example,  the 
raw  data  for  September  and  October  1991  for  Chuuk  are  on  diskettes 
5  and  6  (also  on  zoo  archives  5. zoo  and  6. zoo). 

start  end 

5 ;  910916 . 2204  911024 . 2210 

6;  911101.2216  911209.2222 

Although  they  are  sequential,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  data  from 
October  24  to  November  1.  You  can  look  for  satellite  data  to  fill 
in  this  gap.  Search  for  *.do  files  with  creation  dates  about  3 
days  after  the  date  you  want.  You  can  also  extract  all  the  *.do 
files  from  a  do##. zoo  archive  covering  the  time  period  you  want. 
Then  you  can  process  all  these  *.do  files  using  SAT0.BAT  and  pull 
out  the  specific  dates  you  want. 

After  you  have  searched  all  the  sources  and  extracted  and  reduced 
all  available  data  for  Chuuk  in  October  1991,  you  can  then 
assemble  the  most  complete  set  of  tk9110*.dat  files  on  the  PC  and 
transfer  them  to  lion  and  trueno. 
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H.  Suggestions  to  Improve  Data  Processing 

1.  Some  diskettes  are  mailed  here  and  have  nothing  written  on  the 
adhesive  label  to  identify  where  it  came  from.  This  uncertainty  is 
avoided  by  pre- formating  and  labeling  the  diskettes  which  CSU 
sends  to  each  station.  The  DOS  LABEL  command  could  be  used  to 
write  volume  labels  corresponding  to  the  station  identification. 

2.  Upgrade  RAWPLOT.C  to  add  an  option  to  calculate  and  plot 
calibrated  data,  instead  of  just  raw  values.  This  should  be  fairly 
straightforward  since  REDUCE. C  is  very  similar  to  RAWPLOT.C  and 
has  all  the  code  to  perform  the  calibrations.  Another  useful 
upgrade  would  be  to  put  tick  marks  on  the  plots  so  you  can 
estimate  numerical  values  better. 

3.  Update  RAWEXTRM.C  to  recognize  the  data  source  as  satellite, 

Handar  disk  or  Campbell  disk.  ElAWPLOT.C  and  REDUCE. C  already 
do  this ,  so  it  should  be  easy  to  propagate  this  capability 
to  RAWEXTRM.C. 

4.  RAWPLOT.C,  RAWEXTRM.C,  and  REDUCE. C  have  some  common  functions: 
read_limits() ,  read_calibration_coefficients() ,  get_file_list() , 
data_ingest() ,  and  open_data_file() .  These  are  reproduced  in  each 
source  code.  It  would  be  preferable  to  put  these  functions  into  a 
common  include. h  file  so  that  changes  would  automatically  be 
propagated  into  all  three  programs,  and  software  maintenance 
would  be  simplified.  Likewise,  there  are  common  declarations  for 
variables  and  functions,  and  these  should  also  be  in  a  common 
include. h  file. 
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TOGA-COl=)RE  RADIOtlETRIC  nEftSUREHENTS  -  CATALOG  OF  ORIGINAL  DATA  DISKETTES 
file:  disketts.uqf’ 
updated:  ^30-JUn— 93 


St  at  ion 
name 


Chuuk 


chuuk 


Chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


chuuk 


tna  luro 


ma  luro 


ma luro 


ma luro 


ma  luro 


ma luro 


23  chuuk 


23 


23  ma  luro 


24  Ima luro 


25  ma luro 


26  ma luro 


28  ma luro 


28  Ima luro 


29  ?? 


30  chuuk 


31  chuuk 


32  chuuk 


33  chuuk 


34  chuuk 


35  chuuk 


36  Ikavien 


^  1  le 

I  name  J 


I2110327C.BDT 


2110327C.DAT 


I211327C.BDT 


I2110327C.BDT 


l2110327C.DAT 


I2110327C.BDT 


2110327C.BDT 


2110327C.BDT 


I2110327C.BDT 


I2110327C.BDT 


l2110327C.DAT 


I2110327C.BDT 


12110327C.DAT 


12110327C.BDT 


I2110327C.BDT 


|2110327C,BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.DAT 


211007E6.BDT 


2 1 1007E6. DAT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


327C 1022. BDT 


210A1017.BDT 


07E61012.BDT 


211007E6.BDT 


211007E6.DAT 


hAJURO.BDT 


HA JUR0.DAT 


MAJURO. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


2 1 1007E6. DAT 


211007E6.BDT 


D910702A.011 


2110327C.BDT 


2110327C.BDT 


DATA. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


000. DAT 


C001.DAT 


1.  7E+07 
file 
size 


168 166 


696058 


25646 


255554 


45 1936 


255554 


255554 


255554 


255554 


255554 


1058094 


255554 


6400 


255554 


255554 


255554 


0 


228243 


237568 


66750 


data  start 


date. time 


910621.0437 


910621.0437 


data  end 


date. time 


910624.2337 


910716.0437 


910708.2352 


910806.0058 


9109 16.2204 


911101.2216 


9 1 1220.2331 


910815.2358 


910913.0104 


911024.2210 


911209.2222 


920  127.2337 


9203 16.0519 


920423.0525 


920528.2343 


920702.0628 


DPP. exe  can'  t  read 


910714.0853 


910823.0050 


910823. 


911114. 


920317. 


920208. 


911222. 


920609. 


920525. 


920622. 


9209 14. 


920909. 


920904. 


920730. 


0053 


2008 


0408 


0359 


2017 


2117 


04 14 


0238 


06 13 


0434 


0308 


2123 


910924. 


911222. 


920423. 


920317. 


920 127. 


920618. 


920609. 


920730. 


92 1022. 


92 1017. 


92 1012. 


920906. 


2023 


2014 


2250 


0405 


2211 


2305 


2114 


0244 


0619 


0440 


0314 


2129 


921207. 1240 


39 


40  daruin 


4 1  ma luro 


42  chuuk 


43  chuuk 


C001.DAT 


MAJURO. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


DATA. BDT 


220666 


255554 


254042 


255554 


2426 18 


61150 


105726 


255554 


255554 


255554 


255554 


255554 


5220 


129 1 15 


0 


255483 


255483 


59392 


152 


634880 


255554 


255554 


59067 


189531 


255483 


255483 


171626 


348977 

53 


87058 


542229 


409277 


148523 


255483 


255483 


5212 15. 


920724. 


920828. 


92 1024. 


921106. 


921218. 


930 105. 


930 124. 


930205. 


0000 


0331 


0531 


0630 


0115 


1545 


1410 


0640 


0330 


930119.0550 


930202.0540 


930310.0015 


930228.2200 


930210. 1235 


9303 10. 1205 


930131.2220 


930329.2220 


911211.  1323 


850101.0000 


920831.0337 


92 1005.0537 


921106. 1110 


92 1217.0325 


930212.0125 


930301.  1410 


930205.0325 


930301.0405 


930125.0540 


930310.001 


930405.2300 


930402.0235 


930406.2216 


930504.2145 


45  I ma ! u  ro  121 1007E6 . DAT 


45  ma luro 


45  maiuro  IDATA.BDT 


46  I  da  ruin 


47  iDohnpgi?  IDATA. BDI _ 


48  Idaruin 


C001.DAT 


000. DAT 


C002.DAT 


C001.DAT 


000. DAT 


IffiHISBfjB! 


255483 


0 


173592 


432 


835053 


17 193 1 


5729 17 


439043 


101 


4500 14 


439043 


DPP.exe  read  error 


9106 13.0232 


930329. 2225 


930401.0010 


930301.04 15 


930401.00 10 


9106 13.0329 


930202.0535 


930506.0455 


9305 12.2350 


930430.2035 


930331.2355 


930430.2035  Isame  as  #49 


TOBA-COARE  RADIOHETRIC  nEASUREHENTS 
data  procassing  record 

^ile:  status. uql 
updated  2-Julg-1993 


key:  #  =  diskette  o^  rau  data 

1  =  ingest 

2  =  calibration 

3  =  transfer  to  lion/trueno 

4  =  update  OOINDEX  on  trueno 


month 


station 

9101 

9102 

9103 

9104 

9105 

9106 

9107 

9108 

9109 

9110 

9111 

9112 

Chuuk 

H234 

I-1U4 

3-1234- 

4-1234- 

6-1134 

6-1134 

month 


Station 

9201 

9202 

9203 

9204 

9205 

9206 

9207 

9208 

9209 

9210 

9211 

9212 

Chuuk 

7-1134 

S’-/2i4 

mESa 

IRUBfi 

MtVfmMtl 

%OHZ24- 

22-1234 

33-1224 

33-/ 

^BSM 

/0-l2S^ 

(/-/234 

31-0. 

3M1 

Zl-il 

3f/^f 

ri-ii 


22-/234 

zi-nith 

24-11 

Z6-IZZ 


month 

station!  9301  I  9302  j  9303  |  9304  I  9305  |  9306  | 9307  |  93DB  I  9309  I  9310  I  9311  I  9312 


file:  OOINDEX 

This  index  file  is  for  reference  by  ftp  users  of  TOGA  radiometric  data 
and  is  intended  to  help  find  the  data  they  want.  These  data  files  are 
available  to  the  scientific  community -at -large  via  anonymous  ftp  on 
trueno . atmos . colos tate . edu . 

See  file  OOREADME  for  additional  information. 

Percentages  of  data  available  for  different  months  at  the  different  sites 
are  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  information  is  periodically  updated, 
as  new  data  files  become  available. 


Station 

mon/yr 

daily  %  range 

hour  %  range 

month  % 

ma 

jul/91 

0.0-  99.8 

26.0-  29.0 

27.4 

ma 

aug/91 

0.0-100.0 

54.0-  61.0 

60.7 

ma 

sep/91 

0.0-  99.8 

76.0-  80.0 

79.3 

ma 

nov/91 

0.0-  99.8 

51.0-  57.0 

53.8 

ma 

dec/91 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

ma 

jan/92 

0.0-  99.8 

83.0-  87.0 

86.7 

ma 

feb/92 

0.0-  99.8 

69.0-  76.0 

75.1 

ma 

mar/92 

96.9-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.7 

ma 

apr/92 

0.0-  99.8 

73.0-  77.0 

76.3 

ma 

may/92 

0.0-  99.8 

18.0-  23.0 

22.0 

ma 

j un/92 

0.0-  99.8 

82.0-  90.0 

89.3 

ma 

jul/92 

21.7-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

97.2 

ma 

aug/92 

98.5-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

ma 

sep/92 

87.5-  99.8 

94.0-100.0 

99.0 

ma 

dec/92 

0.0-  99.7 

71.0-  81.0 

78.7 

ma 

jan/93 

99.0-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.6 

ma 

feb/93 

99.0-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.6 

ma 

mar/93 

99.0-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.7 

ma 

apr/93 

99.0-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.7 

ka 

jan/93 

0.0-  99.7 

21.0-  26.0 

24.8 

ka 

feb/93 

99.0-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.6 

ka 

mar/93 

82.3-  99.7 

89.0-100.0 

99.1 

ka 

apr/93 

85.4-  99.7 

91.0-100.0 

99.2 

da 

dec/92 

0.0-  99.7 

65.0-  74.0 

73.7 

da 

jan/93 

99.0-100.0 

92.0-100.0 

99.7 

da 

feb/93 

0.0-100.0 

93.0-  96.0 

95.6 

da 

mar/93 

99.0-100.0 

99.0-100.0 

100.0 

da 

apr/93 

95.8-100.0 

93.0-100.0 

99.6 

pn 

mar/93 

95.8-  97.6 

85.0-100.0 

96.9 

pn 

apr/93 

96.9-  97.6 

85.0-100.0 

97.1 

tk 

j un/91 

0.0-  99.8 

29.0-  33.0 

32.6 

tk 

jul/91 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

aug/91 

0.0-  99.8 

46.0-  48.0 

48.3 

tk 

sep/91 

0.0-  99.8 

44.0-  50.0 

46.8 

tk 

oct/91 

0.0-  99.8 

74.0-  77.0 

77.0 

tk 

nov/91 

6.9-  99.8 

92.0-100.0 

96.7 

tk 

dec/91 

0.0-  99.8 

61.0-  65.0 

64.2 

tk 

jan/92 

0.0-  99.8 

83.0-  87.0 

86.9 

tk 

feb/92 

0.0-  99.8 

46.0-  51.0 

48.3 

tk 

mar/92 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

apr/92 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

may/92 

73.1-  99.8 

92.0-100.0 

98.9 

tk 

j un/92 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

jul/92 

0.0-  99.8 

28.0-  32.0 

29.4 

tk 

aug/92 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

sep/92 

99.0-  99.8 

95.0-100.0 

99.8 

tk 

nov/92 

98.6-  99.7 

92.0-100.0 

99.6 

tk 

dec/92 

13.9-  99.7 

89.0-  97.0 

94.7 

tk 

jan/93 

99.0-  99.7 

91.0-100.0 

99.6 

tk 

feb/93 

99.0-100.0 

92.0-100.0 

99.7 

tk 

mar/93 

99.0-  99.3 

83.0-100.0 

99.3 

tk 

apr/93 

99.0-  99.3 

83.0-100.0 

99.3 

file:  OOREADME 

This  file  is  for  reference  by  ftp  users  of  TOGA  radiometric  data. 

See  also  file  OOINDEX  for  a  current  index  of  data  available  via  ftp. 

Data  files  are  available  to  the  scientific  connnxinity- at- large  via 
anonymous  ftp  on  trueno.atmos.colostate.edu.  This  OOREADME  file 
identifies  what  these  data  sets  are,  describes  how  to  interpret  the 
columns  of  nxambers,  briefly  identifies  the  instrumentation  used  at  the 
sites,  and  provides  instructions  for  finding  and  unpacking  the  archive 
files. 

Additional  technical  information  is  in  a  hard  copy  report : 

$$$  title  and  number  of  blue  book  $$$ 
which  is  available  from  Colorado  State  University,  Department  of 
Atmospheric  Science,  Fort  Collins  Colorado,  USA,  80523.  If  you  have  any 
question,  corrections,  additions  or  suggestions  for-  this  data  set  or  the 
information  files,  please  send  your  comments  to: 
cornwall@trueno . atmos . colostate . edu. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  DATA  — 


Radiometric  and  other  measurements  are  being  taken  to  help  estimate  the 
surface  radiation  budget  in  support  of  TOGA-COARE.  Instrument  sites 
were  established  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  in  July  1991  and  October 
1992.  These  stations  are: 

hours  later  data 


station 

identifier 

latitude 

longitude 

than  GMT 

start 

Maj uro 

MA 

7deg  5'N 

171deg  23 'E 

12 

July  1991 

Pohnpei 

PN 

6deg  58'N 

158deg  13 'E 

11 

July  1991 

Chuuk 

TK 

7deg  27 'N 

151deg  50 'E 

10 

July  1991 

Darwin 

DA 

12deg  25 'S 

130deg  51 'E 

9.5 

October  1992 

Kavieng 

KA 

2deg  30 'S 

150deg  48 'E 

10 

October  1992 

Previous  to  October  1992,  measurements  were  made  every  3  minutes,  and 
thereafter,  every  5  minutes. 

The  data  are  available  as  daily  files,  one  for  each  station,  covering 
00:00:00  GMT  through  23:59:59  GMT.  The  daily  file  names  follow  the 
format  ssYYMMDD.dat,  where 

ss  «  Station  abbreviation  (MA,  PN,  TK,  DA,  KA) 

YY  «  Year  (91,  92,  93) 

MM  Month  (01,  02,  03,  ...  12) 

DD  *  Day  of  month  (01,  02,  03,  ...  31) 

These  daily  files  are  combined  into  monthly  archives  using  the  UNIX  tar 
utility  into  one  file  per  month  per  station,  and  this  file  is  compressed 
to  save  on  disk  space.  For  example,  data  for  January  13,  1993,  for  the 
Kavieng  site  are  in  file  ka930113.dat  which  is  within  the  tar  file 
KA9301.tar,  and  this  tar  file  is  compressed  as  KA9301. tar.Z. 

Instructions  on  obtaining  and  unpacking  these  files  are  given  later  in 
this  OOREADME  file. 


The  daily  files  are  ASCII  text,  arranged  as  columns  of  numbers,  and  each 
line  of  data  represents  one  instantaneous  set  of  measurements .  The 
columns  contain: 


Column  1 
Column  2 
Column  3 
Column  4 
Column  5 
Column  6 


GMT  in  decimal  hours,  i.e.  1:30PM  GMT  -  13.500 
Local  time  in  decimal  hours 

Instantaneous  infrared  irradiance  in  Watts/meter^2 
Instantaneous  solar  irradiance  in  Watts/meter^2 
Instantaneous  ultraviolet  irradiance  in  Watts/meter^2 
Instantaneous  air  temperature,  kelvin 


Missing  data  are  indicated  by  entries  of  "-888.8"  and  bad  data  values 
are  indicated  by  "-999.9".  Summaries  of  data  quality  are  available  in 
log  files. 


--  OBTAINING  AND  UNPACKING  DATA  SETS  VIA  FTP  -- 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  to  get  one  month's  TOGA  radiometric  data 
by  using  "anonymous  ftp"  to  access  our  computer  via  the  Internet. 
Commands  -->  inside  of  arrows  <--  are  those  which  the  user  should  type. 
The  sequence  begins  with  using  ftp  on  your  computer  to  connect  to  our 
computer  at  CSU.  Then  select  the  data  file  you  want,  get  a  copy 
transfered  to  your  computer,  disconnect  from  CSU,  and  unpack  the  data. 

$  -->  ftp  129.82.107.109  <-- 
Connected  to  129.82.107.109. 

220  trueno  FTP  server  (SunOS  4.1)  ready. 

Name  (129.82.107.109):  -->  ftp  <-- 

331  Guest  login  ok,  send  ident  as  password. 

Password:  -->  (type  in  your  full  internet  email  address  here)  <-- 
230  Guest  login  ok,  access  restrictions  apply. 

ftp>  -->  cd  toga  <-- 

250  CWD  command  successful. 

ftp>  -->  dir  <-- 

200  PORT  command  successful. 

150  ASCII  data  connection  for  /bin/ls  (129.82.155.5,1034)  (0  bytes), 
total  81 


-rw-rw-r- - 

i 

366 

11 

104 

May 

24 

16:54 

OOINDEX 

-rw-rw-r-  - 

1 

366 

11 

368 

May 

24 

16:58 

OOREADHE 

-rw-rw-r-  - 

1 

366 

11 

80239 

Jun 

10 

16:06 

DA9301. tar.Z 

226  ASCII  Transfer  complete. 

205  bytes  received  in  0.33  seconds  (0.61  Kbytes/s) 

ftp>  -->  bin  <-- 
200  Type  set  to  I . 

ftp>  -->  get  DA9301.tar.Z  <-- 
200  PORT  command  successful. 

150  ASCII  data  connection  for  DA9301.tar.Z  (129.82.155.5,1035)  (80239  bytes). 

226  ASCII  Transfer  complete. 

local:  DA9301.tar.Z  remote:  DA9301.tar.Z 

80599  bytes  received  in  13  seconds  (6  Kbytes/s) 

ftp>  -->  quit  <-- 
221  Goodbye. 

$  -->  Is  -1  <-- 
total  99 

-rw-r--r--  1  johndoe  80239  Jan  30  07:29  DA9301.tar.Z 

$  -->  uncompress  -v  DA9301.tar.Z  <-- 
DA9301. tar .Z:  --  replaced  with  DA9301.tar 


$  -->  Is  -1  <-- 
total  356 

-rw-r--r--  1  johndoe  335872  Jan  30  07:29  DA9301.tar 


$  -->  tar  -tvf  DA9301.tar  <-- 
rw-rw-r--  358/11  10080  May 

rw-rw-r--  358/11  10080  May 

rw-rw-r--  358/11  10080  May 

( . . . etc . . . ) 


5  10:55  1993  da930101.dat 
5  10:55  1993  da930102.dat 
5  10:55  1993  da930103.dat 


$  -->  tar  -xf  DA9301.tar 
$  -->  Is  -1  <-- 
total  366 

-rw-r--r--  1  johndoe 

-rw-r--r--  1  johndoe 


da930115.dat  <-- 


335872  Jan  30  07:29  DA9301.tar 
10080  May  5  1993  da930115.dat 


$  -->  more  da930115.dat  <-- 


0.000 

9.500 

451.7 

179.4 

14.1 

299.6 

0.083 

9.583 

448.5 

190.0 

15.3 

299.4 

0.167 

9.667 

442.6 

297.3 

23.0 

299.5 

0.250 

9.750 

442.7 

311.5 

23.9 

299.7 

( . . . etc . . . ) 
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ON  MEASURING  THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT  OF  EARTH 


Graeme  L.  Stephens,  Anthony  Slingo+,  and  Mark  Webb+ 

Department  of  Atmospheric  Science 
Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  CO  80523 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

A  balance  between  the  amount  of  sunlight  absorbed  by  the  planet  and  the  thermal 
radiation  emitted  to  space  is  the  primary  control  of  the  Earth's  climate.  Almost  70% 
of  the  solar  energy  reaching  the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  planet  (e.g.,  Yonder  Haar  and 
Suomi,  1971),  mainly  at  the  surface.  This  warms  the  surface  which  then  emits  radiation 
towards  space  at  longer  infrared  wavelengths.  Radiatively  active  gases,  such  as  water 
vapour  and  carbon  dioxide,  together  with  cloud  particles,  absorb  radiation  emitted 
from  the  surface.  These  constituents  also  re-emit  infrared  radiation  but  at  temperatures 
which  are  lower  than  the  surface  temperature.  This  absorption  and  re-emission  provides 
an  effective  mechanism  for  ‘blocking’  the  surface  emission  from  escaping  to  space  and 
helps  to  maintain  higher  temperatures  than  would  otherwise  occur  in  the  absence  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  call  this  the  greenhouse  effect  (GE)  of  the  atmosphere  based  on 
an  analogy  with  the  operation  of  an  actual  greenhouse,  although  this  analogy  is  itself 
contentious  (Bohren,  1987). 

Knowledge  of  GE  is  fundamental  to  our  understanding  of  how  atmospheres  evolved 
in  the  past  (e.g.,  Ingersoll,1969)  and,  in  particular,  how  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  is  Ukely 
to  evolve  in  the  future.  It  is  thus  crucial  that  we  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
different  roles  of  gases  and  clouds  in  producing  the  greenhouse  effect,  especially  given 
the  possibility  of  feedbacks  between  the  emission  of  radiation  and  the  concentrations  of 
these  constituents.  It  is  also  crucial  that  we  develop  ways  to  exploit  current  satellite 
data,  both  to  quantify  the  GE  and  to  provide  important  tests  of  current  global  models. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  an  observational  strategy  to  provide  a  quan¬ 
titative  assessment  of  the  role  of  water  vapour  in  estabUshing  the  GE.  The  strategy  is 
intended  to  be  simple  enough  that  it  can  be  used  to  test  present-day  general  circulation 

+  Hadley  Centre  for  Climate  Prediction  and  Research,  Met.  Office,  Bracknell,  UK 
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models  (GCMs)  of  climate.  The  paper  hints  at  the  potential  of  spectral  infrared  emis¬ 
sion  measurements  in  unravelling  various  complex  issues  such  as  the  effects  of  water 
vapour  and  its  distribution  on  GE.  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  directed  toward  under¬ 
standing  water  vapour  and  its  role  on  the  clear  sky  greenhouse  effect.  Discussion  of  the 
important  role  of  clouds  on  this  effect  (e.g.,  Stephens  and  Greenwald,  1991a)  is  omitted. 


2.  OBSERVATIONS  OF  VERTICALLY  INTEGRATED  WATER  VAPOUR 

We  show  below  that  the  principal  component  of  the  Earth’s  greenhouse  is  atmospheric 
water  vapour.  Knowledge  about  how  water  vapour  is  distributed  in  the  atmosphere, 
how  it  is  transported  by  atmospheric  motions  and,  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all, 
how  it  is  transformed  into  clouds  is  therefore  fundamental  to  understanding  the  Earth’s 
greenhouse  effect.  Unfortunately,  water  vapour  is  notoriously  difficult  to  measure.  Rou¬ 
tine  observations  from  weather  balloons  are  limited  in  both  their  spatial  and  temporal 
coverage,  generally  accurate  to  no  better  than  about  10  %  and  biased  to  the  larger  land- 
masses  of  the  planet.  Satellite  radiometric  observations  are  near  the  point  where  they 
can  provide  the  spatial  coverage  necessary  to  obtain  global  information  about  water 
vapour.  Unfortunately,  present  satellite  observing  methods  suffer  their  own  limitations. 
Recent  microwave  observations,  such  as  from  the  Special  Sensor  Microwave/Imager 
(SSM/I,  Hollinger,  1987),  provide  perhaps  the  most  unambiguous  measurements  of  wa¬ 
ter  vapour,  but  these  are  restricted  to  ocean  regions  and  provide  information  only  about 
the  vertically  integrated  water  path  (this  is  known  as  the  precipitable  water  and  we  re¬ 
fer  to  this  quantity  by  the  symbol  ty).  Current  retrieval  methods  based  on  spectral 
infrared  measurements  provide,  in  principle,  a  more  complete  global  coverage,  as  well 
as  offering  some  limited  vertical  information.  However,  these  observations  are  biased  to 
clear  skies  and  the  accuracy  of  infrared  retrievals  is  still  in  question  and  a  matter  for 
current  research. 

The  research  described  below  combines  12  months  of  microwave  water  vapour  ob¬ 
servations  (hrom  March  1988  to  February  1989,  inclusive)  with  sea  surface  temperature 
data  and  Earth  radiation  budget  data  available  from  the  Earth  Radiation  Budget  Exper¬ 
iment  (ERBE,  Barkstrom,  1984).  The  microwave  water  vapour  data  are  a  crucial  part 
of  the  analyses  and  Fig,  1  provides  a  broad  perspective  on  the  methods  used  to  derive 
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!0  ICX3  150  200  250  300 

FREQUENCY  (GHi) 


Fig.  1:  The  absorption  spectrum  of  the  atmosphere  at  mi¬ 
crowave  frequencies  highlighting  the  location  of  the  four  SSM/ 
SSM/II  channels  at  19.35,  22.235,  37  and  85.5  GHz. 

water  vapour  from  microwave  emission.  The  diagram  presents  the  microwave  emission 
spectrum  (the  function  plotted  is  proportional  to  the  microwave  optical  depth).  The  key 
feature  of  this  spectrum  for  the  data  used  in  this  study  is  the  line  centred  at  22.235  GHz. 
The  SSM/I  provides  measurements  in  and  around  this  line  and  a  number  of  retrieval 
methods  have  been  developed  to  estimate  w  from  these  radiance  measurements.  The 
results  of  Jackson  (1992)  who  compares  four  of  these  methods  with  selected  radiosonde 
data  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  The  comparisons  reveal  that  the  microwave  derived 
values  of  w  agree  with  radiosonde  values  typically  within  4  kgm“"^. 

Figure  2  presents  the  mean  of  the  12  months  analysed  (labelled  annual  in  the  upper 
panel)  and  the  1989  January  and  1988  July  monthly  mean  values  of  tn  (middle  and 
lower  panels)  obtained  from  the  Greenwald  et  al.  (1992)  retrieval  approach  plotted 
respectively  as  a  function  of  the  corresponding  mean  sea  surface  temperatures  (SSTs). 
The  relationship  between  w  and  SST  resembles  one  expected  from  simple  thermody¬ 
namic  principles  (Stephens,  1990)  and  the  general  increase  of  w  with  increasing  SST  is 
an  important  and  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  the  water  vapour  feedback 
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(Stephens  and  Tjemkes,  1992).  However,  this  relationship  varies  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son,  as  comparison  of  the  January  and  July  results  in  Fig.  2  reveal  especially  for  SSTs 
less  than  about  290  K.  Different  relationships  between  w  and  SST  for  the  summer  and 
the  winter  hemispheres  exist  and  are  represented  by  the  two  branches  in  the  scatter  of 
points  for  both  months  considered.  These  results  suggest  that  transport  of  water  vapour 
in  the  middle  latitudes  during  summer  exceeds  that  during  winter  and  this  transport 
significantly  enhances  w  in  these  regions  thus  altering  the  overall  relationship  between 
w  and  SST  there.  Independent  observations  of  moisture  transport  that  may  be  studied 
to  confirm  this  interpretation  are  presently  lacking  although  the  cUmatologies  described 
by  Piexoto  and  Oort  (1992)  do  not  show  any  marked  inter-hemispheric  differences  in 
seasonal  moisture  transports. 

Table,  1:  The  root  mean  square  (RMS),  correlation  (COR) 
and  bias  (BIS)  of  PWC  (in  kgm”*^)  for  the  retrievad  methods 
of  Greenwald  et  al.  (1992)  (G),  Ahshouse  et  al.  (1990)  (A), 
Schluessel  and  Emery  (1990)  (SE)  and  Petty  and  Katsaros 
(1990)  (PK). 


NMC  Radiosonde  Statistics  | 

1  January  1989  | 

G 

AL 

SE 

PK 

RMS 

.25 

4.41 

4.52 

4.96 

COR 

.925 

.956 

.947 

.944 

BIS 

.21 

.18 

-.31 

-.94 

1  JULY  1989  1 

G 

AL 

SE 

PK 

RMS 

4.70 

4.24 

4.96 

4.61 

COR 

.93 

.940 

.909 

.927 

BIS 

.63 

.16 

-1.01 

-.53 

3.  A  SIMPLE  MODEL  OF  THE  EARTH’S  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 


Before  studying  the  Earth’s  GE  and  its  relationship  to  water  vapour  in  any  detail, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  introduce  a  quantity  to  define  it.  There  are  several  ways  to  do 
this.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  is  to  use  the  difference  between  the  mean  radiating 
temperature  of  the  planet  and  the  surface  temperature  (Kondratyev  and  Moskalenko, 
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Annual  1 


1 


Sea  Surface  Temperature  (K) 


Fig,  2:  The  correlation  of  w  with  SST  based  on  annual  mean 
(upper  panel),  1989  January  mean  (middle  panel)  and  the  1988 
July  mean  data  (lower  panel). 


1984;  Stephens  and  Tjemkes,  1992).  However,  the  relationship  between  this  temperature 
difference  and  the  concentration  of  emitting  species  cannot  be  simply  and  conveniently 
defined.  Raval  and  Ramanathan  (1989)  introduce  the  atmospheric  absorption, 

Ga  =  aTi-  Foe  (1) 

as  a  convenient  measure  of  GE  where  T,  is  the  sea  surface  temperature  and  Foo  is  the 
outgoing  longwave  radiation  (OLR)  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  This  definition,  like 
that  introduced  below,  appfies  only  over  the  oceans  where  the  surface  emission  may 
be  taken  to  approximate  closely  a  black  body  of  temperature  Tj.  While  we  expect  a 
general  relationship  between  the  absorption  path  of  gas  and  Ga  based  on  our  physical 
understanding  of  molecular  absorption,  it  is  not  clear  a  priori  precisely  what  form  this 
relationship  should  take.  We  now  introduce  a  simple  model  of  the  greenhouse  both  as 
a  means  of  defining  the  strength  of  the  greenhouse  and  as  a  way  of  establishing  such  a 
relationship. 

While  the  model  adopted  is  described  briefly  in  Stephens  and  Greenwald  (1991b),  a 
more  detailed  account  is  given  here.  The  model  of  the  greenhouse  effect  is  based  on 
simple  considerations  of  radiative  equilibrium.  The  radiative  transfer  equations  for  a 
non  scattering  atmosphere  are 

=  (2a) 

(26) 

where  I  is  the  intensity,  p  —  cos  0  where  ^  is  the  angle  of  the  beam  from  the  zenith. 
The  optical  depth  is  defined  as 

r  -  J  kpadz  (3) 

where  k  is  the  mass  absorption  coefficient,  is  the  density  of  the  absorbing  gas  and 
z  is  the  lowest  end  point  of  the  path.  Casting  (2a)  and  (2b)  into  equations  for  upward 
(F^)  and  downward  (F^)  hemispheric  fluxes  leads  to 
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where 


(5) 


If  we  apply  these  equations  to  the  broadband,  then  we  can  replace  irB  with  aT^  and 
treat  f  as  the  greybody  optical  depth.  It  follows  that  in  radiative  equilibrium 


F^(f  =  0)  =  Qo(l-«)  =  i^oo 

where  Qo  is  the  global-annual  mean  incoming  solar  radiation  at  the  top  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  a  is  the  planetary  albedo.  It  also  follows  that 

Fnet  =  F\f)  -  F^{f)  =  const 


which  leads  to  the  solution  of  (4a)  and  (4b)  as 

(^Tl  =  ^[2  +  f,]  {6a) 

=  (65) 

at  the  surface  where  r  =  r,  and  f  =  f,.  This  leads  to  a  measure  of  the  planetary 
greenhouse  effect  (e.g.,  Stephens  and  Greenwald,  1991b)  as 

Q  =  =  a  +  bT.  (7) 

■C  oo 

where  from  (6a)  and  (5),  a=l  and  b=3/4.  This  definition  identifies  the  grey  body 
optical  depth  as  the  key  parameter  in  defining  the  strength  of  the  greenhouse.  The 
spectral  optical  depth  is  a  complex  function  of  wavelength  and  several  ways  of  spectrally 
averaging  r  exist.  The  approach  used  here  is  one  appropriate  to  the  radiative  equihbrium 
arguments  introduced  to  arrive  at  (7)  and  follows  from  the  following  flux-mean  mass 
absorption  coefficient  (Mihalas,  1978) 

=  j  kfFo,,xdX 

The  contribution  to  r  by  water  vapour,  carbon  dioxide  and  other  minor  greenhouse 
gases  present  in  the  Earth’s  atmosphere  obtained  using  kf  in  (3)  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  spectral  absorption  data  used  to  derive  kf  are  those  tabulated  by  Rothman  (1981). 
The  total  greybody  optical  depth  derived  from  these  data  is  r  =  3.9  corresponding 
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to  It;  =  28  kgm”^  which  is  close  to  the  global  mean  values  of  w.  The  value  r  =  3.9 
is  larger  than  the  value  of  the  optical  depth  derived  from  (7).  This  highlights  the 
ambiguity  of  the  quantitative  meaning  of  r  and  to  understand  the  value  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  how  it  is  derived.  The  advantage  of  the  flux  weighted  value  is  that  it 
allows  us  to  estimate  r  from  spectral  integration  and  thus  the  contributions  by  individual 
gases.  These  contributions  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  which  clearly  emphasizes  the  dominance 
of  water  vapour  to  the  total  greybody  optical  depth  for  the  global  mean  conditions 
considered. 


Fig.  3:  A  pie  diagram  showing  the  percentage  of  the  grey  body 
optical  depth  due  to  water  vapour  and  other  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  Earth’s  atmosphere  based  on  typical  mean  global  concentra¬ 
tions  of  these  gases. 


4.  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  GREENHOUSE  EFFECT 


Let  us  simply  assume  that  in  the  case  of  water  vapour,  the  flux-weighted  mean  optical 
depth  is 

This  assumption,  together  with  (7)  then  leads  to  the  following  (e.g.  Stephens  and 


Tf  =  J  kfPadz  W  kfW. 
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Greenwald,  1991b) 

5  =  a  +  cw.  (^) 

The  advantage  of  this  relationship  over  others  is  that  all  factors  in  (8)  are  independently 
observed  over  the  global  oceans,  primarily  from  satellites.  For  example,  the  SST  can 
be  obtained  from  independent  analyses  of  blended  ship,  buoy  and  satellite  data  (e.g. 
Reynolds,  1984),  the  OLR  available  from  ERBE  data  and  w  follow  from  microwave 
measurements  described  above.  The  annual,  January  and  July  monthly  mean  values 
of  g  derived  in  this  way  are  plotted  against  corresponding  mean  values  of  w  in  Figure 
4.  The  solid  line  through  the  scatter  of  annual  mean  points  depicts  the  average  of 
these  points  and  the  slope  parameter  c  =  0.00634  (kgm""^)’“^  which  is  estimated  via 
a  least  squares  fit  of  the  data  (shown  as  the  solid  fine  in  Fig  4)  is  a  measure  of  how 
the  greenhouse  effect  changes  for  given  changes  in  w  and  is  potentially  important  in 
analyses  of  water  vapour  feedback. 

The  analyses  presented  above  provides  a  simple  view  of  the  influences  of  water  vapour 
on  the  GE.  However,  a  number  of  factors  can  potentially  influence  F^o  independent 
of  variations  in  w  and  thus  introduce  the  scatter  exhibited  in  Fig.  4.  For  example, 
increasing  water  vapour  in  the  middle  and  upper  troposphere  only  marginally  affects 
w  but  can  significantly  alter  Fqo*  Variations  in  the  vertical  profile  of  temperature  may 
also  change  Foe  and  thus  0,  These  two  factors,  we  argue,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
observed  scatter  in  the  relationships  shown. 

If  we  suppose  that  tw  is  a  simple  function  of  SST  and  express  this  function  as 

(Stephens,  1990) 

u;  =  dexp[r(r,-- 288)1,  W 

then  a  simple  combination  of  this  expression  with  (8)  yields 

e  =  a  +  cdexp[r(r,  -  288)],  (10) 

and  the  sensitivity  of  G  to  SST  follows  as 

p=^=cdrexp[r{T.-288)].  (11) 

Figure  5  presents  C  as  a  function  of  SST  and  demonstrates  a  general  increasing  trend 
in  6  with  SST  with  a  non-linear  increase  as  the  SST  exceeds  approximately 


Precipitable  Water  (kgm  *) 


Fig.  4:  The  correlation  of  Q  with  w  based  on  annual  mean  (up¬ 
per  panel))  1989  January  mean  (middle  panel)  and  the  1988  July 
mean  data  (lower  panel).  The  unit  of  c  is  (kgm”"^)“^. 
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295  K.  The  relationship  (11)  and  the  results  of  Fig.  5  establish  an  important  property 
of  the  Earth’s  greenhouse;  that  its  sensitivity  to  changing  SST  is  not  uniform  over 
the  globe  and  is  significantly  greater  over  regions  of  warmer  SST’s.  Ramanathan  and 
Collins  (1991)  refer  to  this  as  a  'super-greenhouse’  although  Fig.  4  suggests  that  there 
is  nothing  special  or  'super’  in  the  relationship  between  G  and  w  when  u;  >  30  kgm“^, 
which  approximately  corresponds  to  SST >295  K.  The  non-linear  relationship  observed 
in  Fig.  5  arises  primarily  by  thermodynamic  controls  on  w  and  not  on  changes  in  the 
radiative  transfer  at  these  temperatures.  The  sensitivity  parameter  g  highlights  the 
relevance  of  the  slope  factor  c  and  the  r  factor  in  the  exponent  of  (11)  in  dictating  the 
magnitude  of  this  sensitivity. 


5.  ANALYSIS  OF  G  FROM  A  SIMULATION  SYSTEM-SAMSON 

(a)  Broadband  simulations  of  the  greenhouse  effect 

Slingo  and  Webb  (1992)  describe  an  analysis  system  (Simulation  and  Analysis  of  Mea¬ 
surements  from  Satellites  using  Operational  aNalyses  -  SAMSON)  which  incorporates 
data  from  ECMWF  operational  analyses  into  a  radiative  transfer  model  to  simulate  the 
clear  sky  OLR  and  compare  these  simulations  to  matching  ERBE  clear  sky  data.  Their 
analyses  show  how  SAMSON  simulations  agree  well  with  observations  and  point  to  two 
known  systematic  errors,  a  small  overestimate  in  the  clear  sky  ERBE  fluxes  (producing 
a  bias  in  the  ERBE  clear  sky  OLR  of  approximately  5  Wm”^,  Harrison  et  al.,  1990) 
together  with  a  tendency  for  the  ECMWF  analyses  to  be  too  dry  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nCZ  and  too  moist  in  the  subtropics  (Liu  et  al,  1992)).  Over  most  of  the  oceans, 
SAMSON  simulations  are  within  5-10  Wm“^of  the  ERBE  data  thus  suggesting  that  it 
is  possible  to  calculate  clear  sky  OLR  with  an  accuracy  comparable  to  ERBE. 

SAMSON  is  an  ideal  tool  for  understanding  the  effects  of  variations  in  the  vertical 
distribution  of  water  vapour  and  temperature  on  the  kinds  of  relations  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  We  argue  that  these  effects  are  largely  responsible  for  the  observed  scatter  in  Fig. 
4  and  further  analysis  of  SAMSON  to  verify  this  b  a  topic  of  ongoing  research.  Only 
preliminary  and  a  limited  number  of  results  showing  the  application  of  SAMSON  to  the 
study  of  the  clear  sky  greenhouse  effect  are  presented  here.  These  preliminary  results 
are  portrayed  in  Figs  6  and  7.  Figure  6a  contrasts  the  relationship  between  G  and  w 


Sea  Surface  Temperature  (K) 


Fig.  5:  The  correlation  of  G  with  SST  based  on  annual  mean 
(upper  panel),  1989  January  mean  (middle  panel)  and  the  1988 
July  mean  data  (lower  panel). 
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Fig.  6:  (a)  The  correlation  of  G  with  w  based  on  simulations  of 
OLR  using  ECMWF  July  1988  operational  analysis  for  input 
into  a  radiative  transfer  model.  The  sohd  line  is  the  fit  to  the  an¬ 
nual  mean  relation  given  in  Fig.  4.  (b)  As  in  (a)  but  for  the  ratio 
of  fiuxes  F^/Foo*  The  unit  of  Cg  is  (kgm"*^)"^. 
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derived  from  SAMSON  simulations  of  July  1988  clear  sky  OLR  and  operational  water 
vapour  data  (scattered  points)  and  compares  this  result  to  the  annual  mean  relationship 
represented  by  the  solid  line  in  Fig.  4. 

If  we  adopt  arguments  equivalent  to  those  used  to  obtain  (10)  then  it  also  follows 
from  (6b)  that  the  ratio  /Foo  is  a  simple  function  of  the  precipitable  water.  This 
notion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  6b  where  the  flux  ratio  is  plotted  as  a 
function  of  w.  Further  insight  into  this  relationship  may  also  be  obtained  by  studying 
the  distributions  of  the  July  mean  fluxes  Fj^,  Foo  and  the  flux  ratio  F^/Fqo  respectively 
shown  in  Fig.  7a, b  and  c.  The  distribution  of  F^^  especially  in  tropical  latitudes, 
is  more  zonally  symmetric  than  is  the  distribution  of  Foo  despite  the  variations  in  w 
that  exist  in  these  latitudes  (these  variations  occur  as  we  move  from  the  moist  western 
Pacific,  for  instance,  to  the  drier  regions  of  the  eastern  Pacific-  Jackson,  1992).  These 
results  are  consistent  with  the  impression  that  F^^  is  influenced  largely  by  near  surface 
humidity  and  temperatures  which  are  more  zonally  symmetric  than  are  the  variations 
in  middle  and  upper  tropospheric  moisture  which  influence  Fqo  .  The  rms  error  for 
simulations  of  F^  based  on  a  least  squares  linear  fit  of  the  ratio  in  Fig  fib  (solid  curve) 
and  SAMSON  values  of  both  OLR  and  ty  is  ±5  Wm^^when  compared  to  the  direct 
SAMSON  simulations  of  F^.  The  shaded  regions  in  Fig.  8  correspond  to  regions  where 
the  predicted  values  of  F^  differ  by  less  than  ±5  Wm“^from  the  simulated  fluxes  and 
show  how  the  predicted  longwave  flux  to  the  ocean  is  mostly  within  this  rms  difference. 

The  results  of  Fig.  6b,  and  any  predictive  capability  that  follows  from  them,  if 
confirmed  with  independent  data,  are  quite  remarkable  and  suggest  that  satellite  ob¬ 
servations  of  both  w  and  clear  sky  Foo  may  provide  a  way  of  predicting  the  clear  sky 
downward  flux  at  the  surface  with  an  accuracy  comparable  to  current  measurements  of 
these  fluxes. 

(b )  Spectral  simulations  of  the  greenhouse  effect 

Another  advantage  of  SAMSON  is  that  it  can  also  be  used  to  study  spectral  variations 
in  GE.  This  information  not  only  reinforces  understanding  derived  from  the  broadband 
results,  but  abo  identifies  spectral  regions  where  GE  is  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  ei¬ 
ther  w  otSST  and  perhaps  relevant  to  monitoring  long  term  changes  in  GE.  SAMSON 
was  used  with  the  July  1988  ECMWF  analysis  data  as  input  to  simulate  spectral  inten- 
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Fig.  7:  (a)  The  distribution  of  simulated  OLR  Foo  (in  Wm~^)  us 
ing  ECMWF  July  1988  operational  analysis  for  input  into  a  ra¬ 
diative  transfer  model,  (b)  As  in  (a)  but  for  the  downward  long¬ 
wave  flux  at  the  surface  and  (c)  the  ratio  of  fluxes  F^/Foo- 
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Fig.  8:  The  difference  between  the  predicted  values  of  at  the 
surface  (derived  from  the  least  squares  fit  of  the  ratio  F^/Foo, 
the  OLR  and  ti;)  and  simulated  values  of  F^  (contours  in  units  of 
Wm“^).  Shaded  areas  denote  differences  of  ±5  Wm”^. 

sities  corresponding  to  channels  10  (8.2  /xm),  11  (7.3  ^m)  and  channel  12  (6.3  /xm)  of 
HIRS.  The  July  mean  simulations  of  channel  12  brightness  temperature  (derived  from 
calculated  sp>ectral  nadir  radiances)  are  contrasted  against  the  July  averages  of  HIRS 
channels  11  and  12  brightness  temperatures  (Wu  et  aL^  1992)  in  Fig.  9a,b,c  and  d.  The 
distribution  in  the  simulated  temperatures  resembles  the  measured  brightness  temper^ 
atures  and  showing  regions  (shaded  in  Fig.  9b  and  d)  that  are  associated  with  large 
scale  subsidence  (Wu  et  al.,  1992).  The  differences  between  the  simulated  and  observed 
brightness  temperatures  exhibit  a  well  known  bias  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
tune  the  simulations  to  the  observations  by  accounting  for  the  filter  r^ponse  functions 
and  other  factors.  The  detailed  differences  between  the  observed  temperatures  of  this 
channel  and  simulated  temperatures  using  a  TOYS  simulation  program  which  are  ap¬ 
propriately  tuned  against  observations  are  discussed  more  fully  by  Eyre  et  al.  (1992, 
this  volume). 

Spectral  flux  simulations  of  channels  10,  11  and  12  were  analysed  to  examine  the 
behaviour  of  the  spectral  greenhouse  parameter  and  its  variations  with  w.  We  refer 
to  these  spectral  quantities  in  terms  of  the  matching  HIRS  channel  number.  The  GE 


Fig.  9:  (a)  SAMSON  simulations  of  the  HIRS  channel  11  bright¬ 
ness  temperatures  based  on  ECMWF  analyses  of  July  1988.  (b) 
Observed  channel  11  brightness  temperatures  obtained  from  the 
climatological  analyses  of  Wu  et  al.,  (1992). 


IE.  9:  (c)  SAMSON  simulations  of  the  HIRS  channel  12  bright- 
»s  temperatures  based  on  ECMWF  analyses  of  July  1988.  (d) 
bserved  channel  12  brightness  temperatures  obtained  from  the 
• _ A-nolvaOC  Wii  fit  al..  119921. 
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parameters,  S104142  are  presented  as  fimctions  ofwm  Fig.  10  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  slope  parameter.  A  number  of  aspects  of  these  simulated  relationships  warrant 
comment.  The  relationship  between  G  and  w  becomes  less  distinct  as  the  wavelength 
varies  from  the  more  transparent  channel  10  to  the  more  opaque  wavelengths  of  channel 
12.  The  spectral  OLR  of  the  latter  channel  is  influenced  significantly  by  middle  and 
upper  tropospheric  moisture  rather  than  by  ti;  as  well  as  by  changes  in  temperature 
profile  at  these  levels  in  the  atmosphere.  The  relationship  between  ^10  and  w  resembles 
the  broadband  relationship  shown  in  Figs  4  as  previously  predicted  by  Stephens  and 
Greenwald  (1991b).  Another  point  to  note  is  that  the  slope  factor  c  derived  for  each 
of  the  simulated  channels  varies  by  an  order  of  magnitude  from  channel  10  to  channel 
12.  The  parameter  cio  closely  matches  the  broadband  sensitivity  expressed  in  Fig.  4. 
The  more  opaque  channels  11  and  12  are  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  water  vapour 
although  there  is  considerably  more  scatter  to  these  relationships.  These  results  are  at 
least  consistent  with  the  idea  that  the  variations  of  vertical  temperature  and  moisture 
tend  to  account  for  the  observed  scatter  in  the  broadband  results.  A  more  detailed 
analyses  of  these  simulations  and  others  is  in  progress. 


6.  SUMMARY 

This  paper  outlines  an  observational  strategy  that  provides  both  a  quantitative  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  role  of  water  vapour  in  establishing  the  clear  sky  GE  on  Earth  yet  is 
simple  enough  to  be  used  to  test  simulations  of  the  GE  by  present  day  general  circula¬ 
tion  models  (GCM)  of  climate.  The  virtue  of  this  strategy  is  that  it  uses  present  day 
satellite  observations  to  make  this  assessment. 

We  can  conclude  from  the  research  presented  in  this  paper  that: 

(i)  under  global  mean  conditions,  approximately  75  %  of  the  strength  of  the  green¬ 
house,  which  is  introduced  in  this  paper  in  terms  of  the  greybody  optical  depth  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  due  to  water  vapour.  We  show  how  this  contribution  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  emission  from  the  sea  surface  and  the  outgoing  longwave 
radiation  and  explore  the  relation  between  this  ratio  and  the  integrated  column  water 
vapour  amount  w  using  satellite  observations  of  w  and  outgoing  longwave  radiation. 

(ii)  We  extend  the  analysis  of  the  global  greenhouse  to  consider  the  longwave  flux 


Greenhouse  Effect 


Channel  12 


Precipitable  Water  (kgm 


Fig.  10:  Simulated  Sio, 11,12  as  a  function  of  w  together  with  slope 
parameters  expressed  in  units  of  (kgm  )  . 
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emitted  by  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface.  Using  equivalent  arguments,  we  suggest  a 
simple  linear  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  broadband  fluxes  F^/Foo  and  w  and 
demonstrate  this  relationship  with  simulations.  Based  on  the  single  month  of  analyses, 
this  relation,  together  with  measured  OLR  and  w  offers  a  way  of  predicting  monthly 
mean  clear  sky  fluxes  F^  within  ±5  Wm”^of  the  simulated  fluxes. 

(iii)  We  provide  a  preliminary  glimpse  at  the  spectral  contributions  to  the  GE  as  a 
first  stage  in  unravelling  various  complex  issues  such  the  effects  of  vertical  variations  in 
water  vapour  and  temperature  on  the  observed  relationships  mentioned  above.  Based 
on  simulations  of  fluxes  in  spectral  regions  characteristic  of  selected  HIRS  channels,  we 
are  able  to  show  the  close  similarity  between  the  observed  broadband  relationships  and 
those  of  channel  10  (centred  on  8.2  /xm).  We  also  show  how  the  relationship  between  G 
and  w  begins  to  break  down  in  the  more  opaque  regions,  characterized  by  channels  11 
and  12. 

(iv)  Because  of  the  non-linear  relation  between  w  and  sea  surface  temperature,  the 
clear-sky  greenhouse  effect  is  also  non-linearly  related  to  SST.  The  change  m  the  GE 
with  changing  SST,  which  we  refer  to  as  the  greenhouse-SST  sensitivity,  is  shown  to 
increase  with  SST  also  in  a  non-linear  way  with  the  greatest  sensitivity  occurring  over 
the  warmest  oceans.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  simple  analysis  of  water  vapour 
feedback  which  is  often  described  in  terms  of  the  Budyko  sensitivity  parameter  B  (e.g. 
North  et  al.,  1981)  which  is  taken  to  be  a  global  quantity. 

The  feedback  between  surface  temperature  and  water  vapour  is  thought  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  projected  global  wanning  induced  by  rising  levels  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  sensitivity  parameter  g  introduced  in  this  paper  and  which  can  readily  be  estimated 
from  available  satellite  data  should  not  be  misconstrued  as  a  measure  of  feedback  be¬ 
tween  G  and  the  SST.  We  note  that  many  factors  other  than  SST  influence  G  and  thus 
g.  Among  these  factors  are  the  vertical  profiles  of  water  vapour  and  temperature.  The 
parameters  used  to  estimate  g  in  this  study  correspond  to  a  set  of  conditions  which 
do  not  remain  fixed  but  vary  in  association  with  changing  SST.  A  fundamental  issue, 
and  a  topic  of  a  further  study,  concerns  the  robustness  of  relationships  shown  here  and 
whether  the  same  sensitivities  derive  from  climate  states  which  are  different  from  the 
present  day  state  observed  in  this  study. 
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Observations  of  the  Earth's  Radiation  Budget 
in  relation  to  atmospheric  hydrology 

4.  Atmospheric  column  radiative  cooling  over  the  world's  oceans 

Graeme  L.  Stephens/  Anthony  Slingo/  Mark  J.  Webb/  Peter  J.  Minnett/ 
Peter  H,  Daum/  Lawrence  Kleinman/  Ian  Wittmeyer/  and  David  A, 
RandalP 

Abstract.  This  paper  introduces  a  simple  method  for  deriving  climatological 
values  of  the  longwave  flux  emitted  from  the  clear  sky  atmosphere  to  the  ice-free 
ocean  surface .  Simulations  of  the  clear  sky  longwave  fluxes  to  space  and  to  the 
surface  are  employed  in  this  study  to  assist  in  the  development  of  tins  flux  retrieval 
which  requires  monthly  averaged  column-integrated  water  vapor  w  and  the  clear 
sky  top-of-atmosphere  (TOA)  outgoing  longwave  flux  (both  available  from  satellite 
measurements).  It  is  shown  using  both  theory  and  data  from  simulations  how  the 
ratio  of  the  surface  to  TOA  flux  is  a  simple  function  of  w  and  a  validation  of  the 
simple  relationship  is  presented  based  on  a  limited  set  of  surface  flux  measurements. 
The  rms  difference  between  the  retrieved  surface  fluxes  and  the  simulated  surface 
fluxes  is  approximately  6  W  m*"^.  The  clear  sky  column  cooling  rate  of  the 
atmosphere  is  derived  from  the  Earth  Radiation  Budget  Experiment  (ERBE)  values 
of  the  clear  sky  TOA  flux  and  the  surface  flux  retrieved  using  Special  Scanning 
Microwave  Imager  (SSM/I)  measurements  of  w  together  with  ERBE  clear  sky 
fluxes.  The  relationship  between  this  column  cooling  rate,  and  the  sea  surface 
temperature  (SST)  is  explored  and  it  is  shown  how  the  cooling  rate  systematically 
increases  as  both  w  and  SST  increase.  The  uncertainty  implied  in  these  estimates 
of  cooling  are  approximately  ±0.2  K  d~^.  The  effects  of  clouds  on  this  longwave 
cooling  are  also  explored  in  a  limited  way  by  placing  bounds  on  the  possible  impact 
of  clouds  on  the  colunrn  cooling  rate  based  on  certain  assumptions  about  the  effect 
of  clouds  on  the  longwave  flux  to  the  surfetce.  While  a  more  global  assessment  of 
the  cloud  effect  must  await  use  of  new  satellite  data  that  will  allow  us  to  estimate 
the  contributions  by  clouds  to  these  surface  fluxes,  it  is  shown  in  this  paper  how 
the  longwave  effects  of  clouds  in  a  moist  atmosphere  where  the  column  water 
vapor  exceeds  approximately  30  kg  m“^  may  be  estimated  from  presently  available 
satellite  data  with  an  imcertainty  estimated  to  be  approximately  0.2  K  d”^.  Based 
on  an  approach  described  in  this  paper,  we  show  how  clouds  in  these  relatively 
moist  regions  decrease  the  column  cooling  by  almost  50%  of  the  clear  sky  values 
and  the  existence  of  significant  longitudinal  gradients  in  column  radiative  heating 
across  the  equatorial  and  subtropical  Pacific  Ocean. 


1.  Introduction 

The  energy  balance  of  the  Earth,  the  distribution  of 
energy  in  space,  and  its  variation  in  time  are  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  the  Earth’s  climate  system.  It 
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is  crucial  to  understand  how  this  energy  balance  is  al¬ 
tered  in  response  to  increased  concentrations  of  green¬ 
house  gases  to  understand  and  ultimately  predict  any 
impending  global  climate  change.  Unfortunately,  quan¬ 
titative  estimates  of  the  individual  components  of  this 
energy  budget,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  annual  and 
global-mean  form,  are  subject  to  large  uncertainties 
since  many  of  the  key  fluxes  of  energy  are  yet  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  over  the  globe.  For  instance,  the  fluxes  of  energy 
to  and  from  the  surface,  at  least  on  the  global  scale,  are 
primarily  derived  from  model  calculations  or  estimated 
from  empirical  formulae  and  must  be  considered  highly 
uncertain  [e.g., Randal!  et  a/.,  1992;  Gupia  et  a/.,  1992], 
Methods  using  satellite  observations  for  retrieving  these 
fluxes,  with  the  ex':eption  of  the  sola>/  flux  to  the  surface 
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[e.g.,  Schmetz,  1989;  Pinker  and  Laszlo.  1992;  Cess  et 
al.^  1991],  remain  largely  undeveloped.  Despite  this  sit¬ 
uation,  important  but  limited  advances  to  our  view  of 
this  global  energy  balance  have  emerged  from  satellite 
measurements  of  the  radiative  fluxes  at  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  advances  began  in  the  late  1960s 
and  continue  into  the  present  through  the  Earth  Radia¬ 
tion  Budget  Experiment  (ERBE),  [House  et  a/.,  1986). 

This  paper  is  the  final  in  a  series  [Stephens  and  Green’ 
wald,  1991a, b,  hereafter  referred  to  as  parts  1  and  2; 
Stephens  et  al,  1993,  hereafter  part  3],  which  seek  to 
explore  new  uses  of  global  satellite  data  to  study  re¬ 
lationships  between  certain  components  of  the  energy 
budget  and  the  hydrological  cycle  of  the  climate  system. 
The  motivation,  in  part,  is  to  develop  useful  diagnos¬ 
tic  tests  of  current  global  climate  models  and,  in  part, 
to  study  rudimentary  relationships  between  radiation 
and  the  atmospheric  branch  of  the  Earth’s  hydrologi¬ 
cal  cycle.  The  main  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce  a 
simple  method  for  deriving  climatological  values  of  the 
longwave  flux  emitted  from  the  clear  sky  atmosphere  to 
the  surface  (hereafter  denoted  as  Fg)  and  in  so  doing 
explore  the  connection  between  the  longwave  radiation 
budget  and  the  water  vapor  content  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  flux  Fg  is  one  of  the  principal  didvers  of  the  planet’s 
greenhouse  effect.  It  is  the  emission  of  infrared  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  that  maintains 
the  mean  surface  temperature  of  the  Earth  (approxi¬ 
mately  288  K)  above  the  mean  effective  temperature  of 
the  planet  (approximately  255  K).  It  is  also  the  am¬ 
plification  of  this  flux  due  to  increased  concentrations 
of  water  vapor,  driven  by  increased  concentrations  of 
other  greenhouse  gases,  that  is  thought  to  establish  the 
water  vapor  feedback  [Manabe  and  Wetherald^  1967]. 

We  currently  estimate  that  the  globally  averaged  at¬ 
mosphere  constantly  loses  energy  by  radiation  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  100  W  m"^  [Ramanathan  et  a/.,  1989]. 
It  is  a  related  goal  of  this  study  to  estimate  the  clear  sky 
longwave  contribution  to  this  loss  as  well  as  the  long¬ 
wave  contributions  by  clouds  in  selected  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  loss  of  radiative  energy  by  the  atmosphere 
is  compensated  by  energy  transfer  from  the  surface  via 
convective  and  turbulent  transfer  processes.  The  global 
balance  achieved  in  the  atmosphere  through  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  radiative  and  nonradiative  processes  is 
generally  referred  to  as  a  radiative-convective  equilib¬ 
rium.  The  major  contributors  to  this  equilibrium  is  the 
flux  of  heat  supplied  by  latent  heating,  associated  with 
precipitation  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  loss  of  long¬ 
wave  radiant  energy  by  the  atmosphere.  It  is  common 
to  express  this  loss  of  radiant  energy  as  the  rate  of  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  atmospheric  column.  Global  scale  changes 
in  this  cooling  imply  compensating  changes  in  latent 
heating  and  thus  changes  in  the  Earth’s  hydrological 
cycle.  It  is  appropriate  then  to  consider  this  cooling 
as  a  fundamental  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  Earth’s 
greenhouse  effect  and  in  turn  an  indirect  measure  of  the 
activity  of  the  hydrological  cycle  in  heating  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Section  2  off  ers  a  brief  account  of  the  data  used  in 


the  present  study,  and  section  3  introduces  results  from 
the  simulation  system  of  Slingo  and  Webb  [1992].  which 
are  subsequently  used  in  section  4  to  develop  a  new  di¬ 
agnostic  method  for  the  retrieval  from  satellite  data  of 
Fg,  Results  of  this  retrieval  approach  and  a  limited  val¬ 
idation  of  the  method  are  presented  in  sections  4  and 
5  respectively.  Once  the  clear  sky  longwave  flux  to  the 
surface  is  known,  the  clear  sky  atmospheric  longwave 
cooling  is  then  determined  in  the  manner  described  in 
section  6,  where  the  correlation  between  the  magnitude 
of  this  cooling  and  the  column  water  vapor  is  also  ex¬ 
plored. 

It  remains,  however,  a  considerable  challenge  to  es¬ 
tablish  meaningful  ways  of  using  present-day  space  mea¬ 
surements  to  estimate  the  contributions  by  clouds  to 
the  surface  longwave  fluxes  and  therefore  to  the  col¬ 
umn  heating  rates.  Despite  these  unmet  challenges,  we 
demonstrate  in  section  6  of  this  paper  how  upper  and 
lower  bounds  can  be  placed  on  these  cloud  effects  and 
furthermore  demonstrate  how  the  longwave  effects  of 
clouds  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  where  the  column  water 
vapor  exceeds  approximately  30  kg  m"^,  may  ])e  es¬ 
timated  from  presently  available  satellite  data  with  an 
accuracy  of  approximately  0.2  K  d”E  Based  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  described  in  section  6,  we  show  how  clouds  in 
these  relatively  moist  regions  decrease  the  column  cool¬ 
ing  by  almost  50  %  of  the  clear  sky  values  and  we  infer 
the  presence  of  significant  gradients  of  column  radiative 
heating  across  the  equatorial  Pacific. 

2.  Data  Sources 

The  main  sources  of  the  global  data  analyzed  in 
this  study  are  those  described  and  used  previously  in 
part  3.  These  data  include  the  ERBE  fluxes,  the  col¬ 
umn  water  vapor  retrieved  by  Greenwald  et  al  [1993] 
based  on  passive  microwave  measurements  obtained 
from  the  Defense  Meteorological  Satellite  Program’s 
(DMSP)  SSM/I  instrument  [Hollinger  et  al,  1987],  and 
the  sea  surface  temperature  (SST)  data  of  Reynolds 
[1988].  The  results  from  the  Colorado  State  Univer¬ 
sity  General  Circulation  Model  (GCM)  defined  in  part 
3  are  also  utilized  but  more  sparingly  in  this  study. 

An  important  new  source  of  data  for  this  study  is  the 
simulation  of  the  clear  sky  longwave  radiative  fluxes 
obtained  from  the  system  of  Slingo  and  Webb  [1992] 
for  the  simulation  and  analysis  of  measurements  from 
satellites  using  operational  analyses  (SAMSON).  These 
simulations  use  initialized  analyses  from  the  operational 
archive  at  the  European  Centre  for  Medium-Range 
Weather  Forecasts  (ECMWF)  but  with  the  column  wa¬ 
ter  vapor  constrained  to  the  SSM/I  values,  as  described 
by  Webb  et  al  [1993].  Temperature  and  specific  humid¬ 
ity  data  on  19  model  levels  were  directly  incorporated 
into  the  simulations  along  with  analyzed  surface  pres¬ 
sure. 

SAMSON  is  constructed  around  a  high  spectral  res¬ 
olution  radiative  transfer  model  [Shine,  1991]  that  in¬ 
corporates  the  ECMWF  analyses  from  the  operational 
archive.  The  accuracy  of  the  radiation  model  employed 
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by  SAMSON  was  checked  using  a  single-column  version 
applied  to  Intercomparison  of  Radiation  Codes  for  Cli¬ 
mate  Models  (ICRCCM)  test  profiles  [Ellingson  et  al, 
1991].  Calculations  of  clear  sky  outgoing  longwave  ra¬ 
diation  (hereafter  represented  as  for  five  standard 
atmospheres  with  effects  of  water  vapor,  carbon  diox¬ 
ide,  and  ozone  differed  from  line-by-line  calculations  of 
Foo  by  approximately  1  W  m^^,  suggesting  excellent 
agreement  with  these  reference  calculations  [Slingo  and 
Webb,  1992).  Comparison  of  clear  sky  values  of  Fg  de¬ 
pends  to  a  small  extent  on  the  specific  details  of  how 
the  continuum  absorption  is  dealt  with  in  the  model. 
The  treatment  of  the  continuum  is  described  by  Shine 
[1991]  and  is  based  on  the  far-wing  treatment  of  Clough 
et  al  [1986].  Variations  of  the  treatment  of  this  contin¬ 
uum  can  introduce  uncertainties  in  calculations  of  the 
surface  flux  up  to  10  W  m"^  [Ellingson  et  al,  1991]. 
SAMSON  simulations  of  Fg  agreed  with  reference  ICR¬ 
CCM  calculations  of  this  flux  within  3  W  m"^. 

For  the  simulations  shown  below,  the  effects  of  mi¬ 
nor  trace  gases  of  nitrous  oxide,  methane,  CFCll,  and 

CFC12  were  included  in  addition  to  water  vapor,  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  and  ozone,  and  the  volume  mixing  ratios  of 
these  gases,  which  are  assumed  to  be  uniformly  mixed 
in  the  atmosphere,  are  given  by  Slingo  and  Webb  [1992]. 

The  research  described  in  this  paper  also  introduces 
surface  radiation  flux  data  collected  during  two  oceano¬ 
graphic  research  cruises  by  the  R/V  Alliance  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  off  Crete  in  June  1990  and  off  Cor¬ 
sica  in  the  fall  of  1991  and  by  the  USCGC  Polar  Sea 
cruise  in  the  Arctic  Sea  in  July  and  August  1992  [Min- 
nett,  1992,  1993;  NEWATER,  1993].  For  the  present 
purposes  the  relevant  data  from  these  cruises  consist 
of  measurements  of  downwelling  infrared  fluxes  at  the 
surface  measured  by  Eppley  pyrgeometers  mounted  on 
a  mast  at  16  m  above  sea  level,  observed  cloud  amounts, 
and  concurrent  radiosonde  data.  During  the  1990  Mediter¬ 
ranean  experiment  the  ship  was  overflown  on  four  occa¬ 
sions  by  the  U.K.  meteorological  research  flight  C-130 
which  carried  a  precision  pyrgeometer.  The  differences 
between  the  ship  measurements  and  the  aircraft  mea¬ 
surements  were  7,18, -4,  and  4  W  m”^  which  represents 
2-5%  range  of  differences  from  the  measured  flux. 

Surface  radiation  budget  data  also  collected  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Tropical  Ocean  Global  Atmosphere  (TOGA) 
Coupled  Ocean  Atmosphere  Response  Experiment 
(CO ARE)  at  four  island  sites;  the  atoll  of  Majuro  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands  at  7  ®  05’  N  latitude 
and  171®  23’  E  longitude  and  the  islands  of  Pohnepi  and 
Chuuk  in  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  at  6®  58’  N 
latitude  and  158®  13’  E  longitude  and  7®  27’  N  latitude 
and  151®  50’  E  longitude  and  the  island  site  of  Kavieng 
2®  30’S  150°  48’E.  In  addition  to  these  island  sites  a 
site  located  at  Darwin  12®  25’S.130®  51’E,  Australia  is 
also  used  in  this  study.  The  details  of  the  TOGA  data, 
its  quality  control,  calibration,  and  its  accessibility  will 
be  described  in  a  forthcoi^jing  paper  by  the  principal 
author  and  is  described  in  the  report  of  Cornwall  et  al 
[1993]. 


3,  SAMSON  Simulations 

Simulations  of  the  monthly  mean  clear  sky  fluxes  over 
the  ice-free  oceans  were  carried  out  for  the  period  March 
1988  to  February  1989  which  is  also  a  period  for  which 
both  ERBE  and  SSM/I  observations  are  available.  As 
in  the  origined  study  of  Slingo  and  Webb  [1992],  these 
simulations  apply  to  a  horizontal  resolution  of  5®.  The 
radiation  code  was  applied  to  each  daily  analyses  (a 
mean  of  four  6  hourly  analysis  for  each  day)  and  then 
averaged  to  produce  the  monthly  mean  flux  distribu¬ 
tions  which  are  used  in  the  analyses  described  below. 
Both  Slingo  and  Webb  [1992]  and  Webb  et  al  [1993]  dis¬ 
cuss  the  differences  between  the  simulated  fluxes  from 
SAMSON  and  the  clear  sky  values  of  Foe  obtained  from 
ERBE.  Figure  1  presents  examples  of  scatter  diagrams 
of  the  SAMSON  Foo  versus  the  ERBE  Foo  for  April, 
July,  and  September  1988  and  January  1989  to  highlight 
some  gross  features  of  these  comparisons.  For  instance, 
a  slight  positive  bias  of  3-5  W  exists  between  the 
SAMSON  and  ERBE  fluxes,  a  bias  similar  in  both  sign 
and  magnitude  to  that  of  the  ERBE  clear  sky  flux  data 
[Harrison  et  al,  1988].  As  Webb  et  al  [1993]  show, 
there  are  regions  (not  shown)  where  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  simulated  fluxes  and  the  ERBE-derived  fluxes 
exceed  this  small  bias,  such  as  over  the  areas  of  ma¬ 
rine  boundary  layer  clouds  off  the  west  coasts  of  the 
major  continents  where  differences  may  be  as  large  as 
10  W  m"^.  These  areas  can  be  traced  to  biases  in 
the  ECMWF  water  vapor  data  [e.g.,  Liu  et  al,  1992; 
Stephens  et  al,  1994]. 

Except  for  these  particular  regions  the  simulations 
of  clear  sky  Foo  from  SAMSON  generally  agree  with 
ERBE  estimates  of  this  flux  to  within  5-10  W  m“^, 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  latter.  There  are  also  no  a  priori  reasons  to 
expect  the  SAMSON  simulations  of  clear  sky  Fg  to  be 
grossly  in  error  although  it  is  noted  above  how  the  spe¬ 
cific  details  of  how  the  continuum  absorption  is  modeled 
may  introduce  an  uncertainty  of  the  order  of  10  W  m“^. 
Bearing  this  possibility  in  mind,  simulated  distributions 
of  Fg  over  the  ice- free  oceans  are  presented  in  Plates  la 
and  lb  in  the  form  of  the  surface  net  flux  (i.e.,  crT^  —Fg), 
The  maps  of  the  surface  net  flux  shown  in  Plates  Ic  and 
Id  are  those  derived  by  the  approach  described  below 
and  are  presented  here  for  comparison.  The  smallest 
net  fluxes  of  around  40-50  W  m"*^  occur  in  the  tropical 
convergence  zones  over  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans 
and  in  the  Northwest  Pacific  in  July.  A  significant  an¬ 
nual  variation  close  to  the  northern  continents  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist  which  is  associated  with  changes  in  the  at¬ 
mospheric  circulation  associated  with  the  summer  and 
winter  monsoons.  There  is  also  a  close  correspondence 
in  the  tropics  between  column-integrated  water  vapor 
w  (discussed  later  in  relation  to  Plates  2c  and  2d)  and 
the  surface  net  longwave  fluxes  shown  in  Plate  1.  This 
arises  because  atmospheric  temperatures  are  relatively 
uniform  in  the  tropics,  so  the  net  flux  is  mainly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  lower  tropospheric  humidities,  which  also 
dominate  w  [e.g.,  Stephens,  1990]. 
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Figure  1.  Scatter  diagrams  of  (SAMSON)  simulated  Foo  versus  (ERBE)  analyses  of  clear  sky 
longwave  fluxes  for  April,  July,  and  September  1988  and  January  1989. 
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Plate  1,  (a)  and  (b)  Distributions  over  the  oceans  of  the  July  and  January  SAMSON 

simulations  of  surface  net  longwave  flux,  (c)  and  (d)  Same  as  Plates  la  and  lb  but  the  net  flux 
deduced  using  a  linear  regression  of  the  flux  ratio  according  to  (7b)  and  ERBE  and  (SSM/I) 
precipitable  water. 


Except  at  a  few  isolated  locations,  there  exist  very 
little  independent,  research-quality  data  to  validate  the 
simulations  of  Fg  shown  in  Plates  la  and  16  or  the  sim¬ 
ple  retrieval  of  Fg  introduced  later  and  shown  in  Plates 
Ic  and  Id.  A  limited  attempt  to  validate  the  latter  is 
described  below. 

4.  Flux  Ratios  and  a  Simple  Description 
of  the  Planetary  Greenhouse  Effect 

Part  1  introduced  a  simple  model  of  the  clear  sky 
Earth’s  greenhouse  effect.  While  that  model  is  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  in  that  paper,  a  more  detailed  account 
is  given  here  because  a  new  relationship  defined  by  this 
model  is  explored.  As  in  part  1,  the  model  is  based 
on  simple  considerations  of  radiative  equilibrium  and  is 
introduced  here  merely  as  a  diagnostic  guide  providing 
a  framework  for  analyses  of  the  data.  Its  use  should 
not  be  misconstrued  as  an  assumption  on  our  part  that 
the  Earth’s  climate  exists  in  such  an  equilibrium  state. 
The  model  derives  from  the  radiative  transfer  equation 
applicable  to  a  nonscattering  atmosphere,  namely, 


^Ii^=I{r,^)-B{T)  (la) 


(lb) 

where  I  is  the  intensity,  //  =  cos  0  where  0  is 
of  the  beam  from  the  zenith. 

The  optical  depth  is  defined  as 

the  angle 

fOO 

T  =  /  ^PadZy 

(2) 

where  k  is  the  mass  absorption  coefficient,  pa  is  the 
density  of  the  absorbing  gas  and  z  is  the  lowest  end 
point  of  the  path.  Casting  (la)  and  (lb)  into  equations 
for  upward  (F^)  and  downward  {F^)  hemispheric  fluxes 
leads  to 

1 

II 

(3a) 

dr 

(3b) 
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where 


If  we  apply  these  equations  to  the  broad  band,  then  crT‘* 
replaces  ttB  and  f  is  taken  to  be  a  gray  body  optical 
depth.  Radiative  equilibrium  then  implies  that 

{f  =  0)  =  Qo{l  -  a)  =  F^, 

where  Qo  is  the  global  annual-mean  incoming  solar  ra¬ 
diation  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  and  a  is  the  plan¬ 
etary  albedo.  It  also  follows  that 

Fnet  =  =  constant 

which  leads  to  the  solution  of  (3a)  and  (3b)  as 

=  +  (5a) 

=  (5b) 

where  r  =  and  f  =  f,. 

Part  1  uses  (5a)  to  introduce  a  parameter  G  in  the 
form 

(tT^ 

G  =  =  a  +  6r,,  (6a) 

■C  OO 

which  is  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
planetary  greenhouse  effect  where  from  (5a)  and  (4), 
0=1  and  6=3/4.  In  a  similar  way  the  relationship  (5b) 
provides  a  second  flux  relationship 

F=^  =  bT,  (6b) 

which  we  explore  in  further  detail  in  the  next  section. 

The  flux  ratio  quantity  given  in  (6a)  is  not  only  a 
convenient  measure  of  the  planetary  greenhouse  effect 
but  it  also  identifies  the  gray  body  optical  depth  as 
a  crucial  parameter  is  defining  the  magnitude  of  this 
effect.  It  was  also  shown  in  part  1  that  under  clear  sky 
conditions,  a  proportional  relation  between  G  and  the 
column-integrated  water  vapor  exists  and  has  the  form 

G  =  ai’-^ciw.  (7a) 

The  advantage  of  (7a)  over  other  definitions  is  that  all 
factors  in  (7a)  may  be  independently  observed  over  the 
global  oceans  using  current  satellite  observations  and 
so  its  viability  can  be  tested.  For  example,  G  is  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  SST  which  is  available  from  blended 
analyses  of  ship,  buoy,  and  satellite  data  [e.g.,  Reynolds^ 
1988]  and  from  the  clear  sky  Foo  which  is  available  from 
ERBE  data  prior  to  1991.  The  column  water  vapor 
amount  w  is  also  available  over  the  oceans  from  mi¬ 
crowave  measurements  obtained  from  the  SSM/I,  which 
have  flown  on  the  DMSP  satellites  since  1987.  Using 
these  data,  we  determine  the  coeflScients  in  (7a)  are 
ai  =  1.39  and  ci  =  0.005  kg*"^  m^. 

Similarly,  (6b)  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  simple  re¬ 
lation  exists  between  T  and  precipitable  water  w  of  the 
form 


F  =  02  4-  C2W  (7b) 

in  an  entirely  analogous  way  to  (7a)  where  02  =  0.937 
and  C2  =  0.0102  kg"^m^.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  global  observations  of  Fg  and  thus  we  cannot  de¬ 
rive  F  solely  from  independent  observations  to  test  this 
relationship.  We  propose  to  use  the  flux  simulations  of 
SAMSON  in  lieu  of  these  much  needed  observations. 

4.1.  Results 

Scatter  plots  of  G  derived  from  ERBE  clear  sk}'  Foo 
satellite  data  and  from  SAMSON  simulations  of  the 
clear  sky  Foo  are  compared  in  Figures  2a  and  2b  for 
July  and  Figures  2c  and  2d  for  January  1989.  In  this 
diagram,  G  is  plotted  as  a  function  of  SST  rather  than 
of  n;,  as  described  previously  in  part  1  and  Webb  et  al, 
[1993]  and  Stephens  et  al  [1993].  When  plotted  in  this 
way,  a  dramatic  branching  of  the  relation  between  G 
and  SST  appears  which  Webb  et  al  [1993]  identify  as 
largely  due  to  a  seasonal  effect  associated  with  changes 
in  the  vertical  profile  of  atmospheric  temperature  in  the 
middle  latitudes. 

The  flux  ratio  quantity  F  derived  from  the  same 
SAMSON  simulations  presented  in  Figure  2b  are  also 
given  in  Figure  3a.  Similar  flux  ratios  derived  from 
monthly  mean  clear  sky  flux  data  obtained  from  sim¬ 
ulations  of  the  UKMO  climate  model  are  also  shown 
in  Figure  3b.  The  results  from  both  sets  of  data  show 
a  well-defined  relationship  between  the  flux  ratio  and 
w  and  how  this  relationship  is  approximately  linear,  as 
predicted  by  (7b)  for  tn  >  20  kg  m“^.  The  model  re¬ 
sults  exhibit  a  similar  relationship  between  F  and  w  and 
more  clearly  show  its  nonlinear  but  well-behaved  char¬ 
acter  when  w;  <  20  kg  m“^  which  resembles  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  growth  of  emission 
as  w  increases. 

A  simple  linear  fit  applied  over  the  range  w  >  20 
kg  m“^  was  carried  out  to  determine  the  coefficients 
02  and  C2  of  (7b).  The  values  of  these  coefficients  are 
given  in  Figure  3a  and*  together  with  SSM/I  observa¬ 
tions  of  w  and  ERBE  observations  of  the  clear  sky  Fo© 
are  then  used  to  obtain  monthly  mean  values  of  Fg  over 
the  oceans.  Examples  of  the  results  of  this  simple  re¬ 
trieval  are  presented  in  Plates  Ic  and  Id  in  the  form  of 
the  net  longwave  flux  at  the  ocean  surface.  These  dis¬ 
tributions  are  directly  comparable  with  the  SAMSON 
simulations  of  net  flux  shown  in  Plates  la  and  16  al¬ 
though  the  higher  spatial  resolution  of  both  the  ERBE 
data  and  the  SSM/I  precipitable  water  data  allows  us 
to  produce  results  in  Plates  Ic  and  Id  at  a  resolution 
of  2.5°  X  2.5°  compared  to  the  5°  x  5°  resolution  of  the 
SAMSON  data.  Despite  this  difference  the  retrieved 
distributions  are  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
very  similar  to  those  of  SAMSON.  The  rms  difference 
between  the  retrieved  and  the  simulated  fluxes  is  ±6 
W  m~^,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  presently  expected  from  the  direct  radiometric 
measurements  of  this  flux  [Dutton^  1993].  We  interpret 
this  rms  difference  as  a  confirmation  the  viability  of  the 
method. 
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Figure  2.  (a)  The  derived  G  from  ERBE  data  and  the  Reynolds  (SST)  data  as  a  function  of 
SST  for  July  1988.  (b)  The  corresponding  relation  using  SAMSON  values  of  Fo©.  (c)  and  (d) 
Same  as  Figures  2a  and  2b  but  for  January  1989  defined  using  SAMSON  simulations  of  Foo- 


4.2 .  Simple  Interpretation  of  Flux  Ratios 

Webb  et  al  [1993]  provide  a  simple  analysis  of  the 
influences  of  the  bulk  effects  of  lapse  rate  on  Q.  Here 
we  extend  this  analyses  to  T  and  consider  how  other 
factors  can  also  potentially  influence  Fqo  independent 
of  any  significant  change  in  ti;.  In  this  way  we  offer 
a  relatively  simple  framework  for  understanding  some 
factors  that  produce  the  scatter  in  the  relationships  de¬ 
picted  in  Figures  2a  and  2b  and  Figures  3a  and  3b. 
For  example,  increasing  water  vapor  in  the  middle  and 
upper  troposphere  only  marginally  affects  w  but  may 
significantly  alter  F©©*  With  all  other  factors  fixed,  in¬ 
creasing  (decreasing)  upper  tropospheric  moisture  leads 
to  respective  decreases  (increases)  in  F©©  and  thus  to 
an  increase  (decrease)  in  G*  Similarly,  variations  in  the 
vertical  profile  of  temperature  also  alter  F©©  and  thus 
G^  For  example,  a  warmer  (colder)  atmospheric  column 
(assuming  water  vapor  as  fixed)  leads  to  an  increase 
(decrease)  in  F©©  and  thus  to  a  decrease  (increase)  in  G* 
These  two  factors,  we  argue,  are  principally  responsible 
for  producing  the  observed  scatter. 


Here  we  adapt  and  extend  the  simple  model  intro¬ 
duced  by  Webb  et  al  [1993]  to  explore  the  sensitivities 
of  both  G  and  T  to  variations  in  the  vertical  profiles 
of  both  temperature  and  moisture.  Consider  a  single¬ 
layer  atmosphere,  as  shown  in  the  left  portion  of  Figure 
4.  The  upwelling  radiation  from  the  top  of  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  F©©  and  the  downwelling  radiation  at  the  base 
is  Fg.  These  fluxes  may  be  simply  related  to  the  ra¬ 
diating  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  T©  (roughly  the 
800-mbar  temperature),  the  emissivity  of  the  layer  £©, 
and  the  SST  T,  via  the  approximate  transfer  equations 

Foo  =  (1  -  ta)(rT^  +  eafflt 

Fg  = 

which  on  substitution  into  (6a)  and  (6b)  and  with  some 
rearrangement  give 

g  - - - 

i-£„[i-(r„/T.)^] 

^  ea{TJT.y 
\-ta\i-{TaiT,yy 
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Figure  3.  The  flux  ratio  T  derived  from  combined  SAMSON  simulations  of  January  and  July 
fluxes  as  a  function  of  w,  (b)  As  in  Figure  3a  but  for  the  flux  ratio  derived  using  monthly  mean 
clear  sky  fluxes  from  (CSU  GCM)  simulations. 


Two  important  factors  govern  the  behavior  of  both  ra- 
tio  quantities  in  these  expressions,  namely,  the  temper* 
ature  profile  which  we  associate  with  the  temperature 
ratio  TajTs  and  the  total  column  water  vapor  which  is 


£,0-75^ 


Figure  4.  (left)  A  simple-single  layer  atmosphere  used 
to  highlight  sensitivities  in  flux  ratio  quantities  (right) 
and  a  two-layer  atmosphere  used  to  identify  effects  of 
upper  tropospheric  moisture. 


implied  in  So*  [I9d3]  using  (8a)  demon¬ 

strated  that  the  branching  of  the  relationship  between 
Q  and  SST  when  Tg  <285  K  occurs  through  changes  in 
Ta/Ts  from  summer  to  winter.  During  winter  the  lapse 
rate  in  these  regions  is  increased  (we  think  of  this  as  a 
reduction  in  Ta/Tg  relative  to  summertime  conditions) 
and  this  increase  in  turn  produces  smaller  values  of  the 
denominator  and  hence  larger  values  of  Q  relative  to 
summertime  conditions.  Conversely,  larger  values  of  w 
lead  to  larger  values  of  ^a,  a  smaller  denominator  and 
thus  a  larger  Q  which  is  consistent  with  (7a). 

The  effect  of  temperature  on  .7^  is  not  so  simple  to 
diagnose  as  are  the  effects  of  temperature  on  Q  since  the 
Ta/Tg  factor  appears  in  both  the  denominator  and  the 
numerator  of  (8b).  We  infer  from  this  simple  expression 
that  the  effects  of  changing  Ta/Tg  are  largely  canceled 
in  this  ratio. 

To  illustrate  possible  effects  of  the  vertical  structure 
of  moisture  on  these  ratios  in  a  simple  way,  consider  a 
two-layer  atmosphere,  as  shown  to  the  right  of  Figure 
4.  The  properties  of  each  layer  are  Ih-beled  as  shown  on 
this  diagram.  The  fluxes  to  space  and  to  the  surface 
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simply  follow  as 

Foo  =  (1  —  £1)^2  -h 
=  (1  —  4-  62(^7^ 

where 

F2  =  (1  —  S2)(tT^  +  €2(tT^  . 

A  change  in  these  fluxes  due  to  a  change  in  the  water 
vapor  path  will  be  denoted  as  depending  on 

whether  this  change  occurs  either  in  the  top  layer  1  or 
the  bottom  layer  2,  respectively.  It  is  trivial  to  show 
that  these  flux  changes  are 

=  Ae,[<TT^  -  F2] 

AF^^  =  Ae2{l-ei)[aT^-aT^] 

and  that 

AF^^^  =  Aei(l  -  e2)(TT* 

AF^g^^  =  AsilaT^  -  SiaT*] 

for  a  given  change  in  layer  emissivity  that  occurs  as  a 
result  of  respective  changes  in  water  vapor  path.  The 
change  in  flux  ratios  due  to  these  path  changes  is  then 

AF  _  AF^  AFoc 
F  F^  Foo 

AG  _  AFco 

^  Foo  ‘ 

Estimates  of  the  flux  changes  AF^^’^^^  and 
together  with  the  changes  in  the  ratios  AF^^^’^^VF 
and  are  given  in  Table  1  based  on  radia¬ 

tive  transfer  calculations  using  the  two-stream  model 
of  Stackhouse  and  Stephens  [1991]  applied  to  the  Me- 
Clatchey  et  al,  [1972]  midlatitude  summer  atmosphere. 
In  these  calculations  we  have  taken  layer  2  to  represent 
the  layer  from  the  surface  to  approximately  500  mbar 
with  a  path  ui  =  28.2  mm  and  layer  1  to  represent  the 
layer  above  500  mbar  with  «2  =  1*8  mm.  The  quantities 
given  in  the  table  are  derived  for  a  specified  change  in 
layer  emissivities  and  the  parameter  values  given.  The 
emissivity  values  given  were  derived  from  the  formulae 
of  Rodgers  [1967]  and  the  quoted  changes  in  emissivity 
are  a  result  of  10%  changes  in  wi  and  respectively. 
According  to  these  results  a  10%  change  in  upper  tro¬ 
pospheric  moisture  (i.e.,  an  increase  in  u\  of  0.2  mm) 
has  a  threefold  larger  effect  on  Fq©  than  does  an  equiva¬ 
lent  percentage  change  (but  significantly  larger  absolute 
change  of  2.8  mm)  in  lower  tropospheric  water  vapor. 
This  is  due  to  a  combination  of  the  nonlinear  curve 
of  growth  of  emissivity  as  a  function  of  u  where  small 
changes  in  path  in  an  existing  dry  layer  leads  to  a  larger 
change  in  emissivity  than  occurs  when  the  path  of  moist 
layer  is  increased  by  the  same  amount.  This  feature  is 
indicated  by  the  a  factor  of  2  difference  in  As  listed  in 
tTie  table.  This  disproportionate  influence  of  upper  tro¬ 
pospheric  moisture  on  Fq©  and,  subsequently,  on  G  has 
also  been  noted  by  others  iu  a  slightly  different  context 
[e.g,.  Shine  and  Sinha,  1991].  According  to  the  results 


Table  1*  Changes  in  Fluxes  and  Flux  Ratios 


A£i 

A£2 

AFoe 

AF, 

AGtg 

AFIT 

0.02 

.  .  . 

-1.4 

0.8 

0.005 

0.007 

... 

0.01 

-0.48 

1.8 

0.0017 

0.0066 

The  values  in  this  table  were  derived  for  the  following: 
aTi  =  423,  Foo  —  289,  Fg  =  338,  FJqq^^)  = 

338,  =  139,  tij  =  28.2,  u,  =  1.8,  £i  = 

0.85,  £2  =  0.52  where  the  fluxes  are  in  W  m  ^  and  the 
path  quantities  are  in  mm. 


listed  in  Table  1,  changes  in  upper  tropospheric  mois¬ 
ture,  which  go  undetected  by  sensors  such  as  the  SSM/I, 
can  also  affect  F  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
scatter  in  the  relationship  shown  in  Figure  3  is  due  to 
variations  in  the  moisture  profile,  including  changes  in 
the  upper  tropospheric  moisture  that  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  reflected  in  variations  in  w, 

5,  Validation  of  the  F  Ratio 

The  T-w  relationship  shown  above  is  now  checked 
using  both  independent  surface  longwave  flux  measure¬ 
ments  and  concurrent  radiosonde  data.  These  obser¬ 
vational  data  were  obtained  from  both  ship-borne  and 
island-based  measurements,  but  unfortunately  they  were 
available  only  after  the  failure  of  the  ERBE  scanning 
radiometers.  Thus  the  clear  sky  values  of  F©©  used  to 
derive  the  ratio  F  were  obtained  from  radiative  transfer 
calculations  using  the  column  version  of  the  SAMSON 
and  profile  information  prescribed  by  the  radiosonde 
data  collected  at  the  measurement  site  as  input. 

The  surface  flux  data  were  first  analyzed  to  identify 
clear  sky  periods  and  the  fluxes  at  these  times  were 
then  averaged  to  produce  30-min  averaged  fluxes.  Co¬ 
incident  ship-borne  observer  reports  of  cloudiness  were 
used  to  determine  these  clear  sky  conditions  which  were 


Table  2a.  Monthly  Mean  Infrared  Fluxes 


Cruise 

Fee 

w 

T 

Mediterranean 

315 

293 

19 

1.074 

355 

313 

18 

1.133 

340 

321 

20 

1.060 

360 

324 

21 

1.112 

350 

317 

21 

1.104 

360 

320 

23 

1.125 

345 

319 

19 

1.081 

350 

323 

17 

1.083 

335 

316 

20 

1.060 

355 

319 

20 

1.112 

335 

305 

21 

1.096 

375 

302 

26 

1.241 

Arctic 

250 

260 

13 

0.961 

235 

259 

11 

0.906 

225 

249 

7 

0.904 

220 

248 

7 

0.887 

210 

250 

6 

0.840 

225 

247 

7 

0.904 

Monthly  me-in  (mm)  infrared  fluxes  (in  W  m~^)  and  colo¬ 
cated  sonde  precipitable  water  content  (in  mm)  measured 
during  two  cruises.  Calculated  values  of  Foo  are  also  pre¬ 
sented. 


18,594 
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Table  2b.  Monthly  Mean  and  Standard  Deviation  of  the  Infrared  Fluxes 


All  Sky  _  Clear  Sky 


Site 

Month 

F, 

(TF 

(T  XV 

N 

F, 

ap 

W' 

a  UT 

^  oc 

Chuuk 

12/92 

405.0 

11.7 

40.7 

7.1 

8 

399.4 

2.0 

41.4 

10.4 

3 

298.7 

1/93 

417.4 

15.2 

48.2 

11.0 

29 

407.0 

9.5 

44.5 

9.5 

9 

300.9 

2/93 

414.0 

11.4 

45.8 

10.2 

25 

411.0 

8.7 

43.7 

7.0 

12 

295.6 

Majuro 

12/92 

423.0 

11.7 

46.0 

9.6 

22 

411.6 

9.7 

40.4 

7.1 

6 

309.4 

1/93 

427.4 

12.8 

51.6 

10.7 

27 

419.5 

12.3 

45.4 

9.9 

8 

300.1 

2/93 

422.8 

15.1 

47.5 

11.2 

24 

408.7 

9,7 

38.7 

8.0 

10 

299.5 

Kavieng 

1/93 

443.9 

6.0 

52.6 

3.4 

6 

441.4 

0.5 

54.0 

0.2 

2 

284.2 

2/93 

435.6 

4.6 

53.3 

4.9 

25 

433.9 

2.8 

51.6 

3.8 

11 

288.1 

Darwin 

12/92 

446.7 

9.7 

46.4 

6.3 

20 

451.1 

4.7 

42.1 

6.2 

6 

302.6 

1/93 

447.6 

9.9 

52.9 

8.4 

29 

449.0 

10.0 

47.7 

6.6 

11 

296.0 

2/93 

441.6 

7.3 

50.5 

5.4 

24 

441.5 

9.6 

48.9 

4.7 

7 

286.6 

Monthly  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  the  infrared  fluxes  (in  W  m  and  co-located 

sonde  precipitable  water  content  and  standard  deviation  (in  mm)  during  TOGA/COARE. 
The  fluxes  indicated  by  the  superscript  's’  are  those  derived  from  SAMSON. 

defined  when  cloud  amounts  of  3/10  cloudiness  or  less 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  measurement.  The  flux 
measurements,  simulated  values  of  foo?  values  of  w 
derived  from  the  radiosondes  as  well  as  values  of  the 
flux  ratio  are  given  in  Table  2a.  Simulated  values  of 
Fg  are  not  given  but  the  rms  differences  between  these 
simulated  fluxes  and  measured  fluxes  is  12.7  and  9.4 
W  m“*^  for  the  Mediterranean  and  Arctic  measure¬ 
ments,  respectively. 

Surface  observations  of  cloudiness  over  the  island  sites 
were  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  analyses  reported 
here,  so  a  method  was  established  for  identifying  clear 
skies  based  on  the  measurements  of  the  accompanying 
solar  flux  data.  The  effects  of  possible  cloud  contami¬ 
nation  in  the  day  time  TOGA  data  are  not  considered 
to  be  a  significant  problem  since  most  cloudiness  con¬ 
ditions  could  be  readily  identified  in  the  solar  flux  time 
series  and  even  deep  clouds  produce  only  a  relatively 
small  change  in  the  longwave  flux  in  the  moist  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  at  the  TOGA  island  sites.  The  more 
subtle  effects  of  broken  clouds  or  thin  clouds  that  are 
more  difficult  to  detect  in  the  surface  solar  flux  measure¬ 
ments  also  have  little  effect  on  the  measurements  of  Fg. 
Table  2b  presents  the  longwave  fluxes  measured  at  the 
TOGA  sites  separated  into  all-sky  and  clear  sky  condi¬ 
tions  and  provides  the  SAMSON  simulation  of  Foo  and 
the  derived  flux  ratio  for  clear  sky  conditions.  The  sim¬ 
ulated  fluxes  of  Fg  are  also  not  presented  in  this  table 
and  the  rms  differences  between  the  measured  and  the 
simulated  values  of  Fg  fluxes  are  within  10  W  m"^  for 
these  TOGA  stations.  The  data  in  Table  2b  support 
the  assertion  that  the  higher-moisture  content  of  the 
tropical  atmosphere  masks  the  effects  of  emission  from 
clouds  measured  at  the  surface.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  difference  between  cloudy  and  clear  sky  fluxes  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  subtraction  of  all-sky  fluxes  Fg  and  Fg 
obtained  under  clear  sky  conditions  as  well  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  deviations  of  each  of  these  fluxes.  The  smallness  of 
both  the  flux  differences  and  their  variability  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  notion  that  the  effects  of  partially  cloudy 
skies  which  may  be  incorrectly  diagnosed  as  clear  .skies 


are  not  likely  to  be  significantly  larger  than  10  W  m 
Values  of  the  flux  ratio  F  obtained  from  the  mea¬ 
surements  of  Fg  and  the  simulations  of  Fqo  s^re  pre¬ 
sented  in  both  Figure  5  as  well  as  in  Tables  2a  and  2b 
as  a  function  of  the  radiosonde  derived  precipitable  wa¬ 
ter  w.  Ratio  values  for  the  Arctic,  Mediterranean  and 
tropical  Pacific  are  identified  in  Figure  5  by  different 
symbols.  The  linear  regression  of  the  SAMSON  simula¬ 
tions  taken  from  Figure  3a  is  also  shown  in  the  diagram 
(dashed  line)  for  reference  as  well  as  simulated  ratios 
obtained  with  the  SAMSON  radiative  transfer  model 
and  five  McClatchey  et  al  [1972]  model  atmospheres. 
The  latter  calculations,  indicated  by  pluses  connected 
by  lines,  are  the  results  of  a  series  of  three  calculations 
carried  out  for  each  of  the  five  model  atmospheres.  The 
water  vapor  profiles  of  these  atmospheres  was  multiplied 
at  each  level  by  one  of  three  constant  factors  (0.75,  1.0, 
and  1.25,  respectively).  These  calculations  provide  a 
reference  for  comparison  with  the  measurements,  espe- 


Figure  5,  The  flux  ratio  F  as  a  function  of  w  for 
model-derived  relationships  (points  connected  by  lines), 
the  regression  line  derived  from  the  results  of  Figure  3a 
and  from  the  measurements  indicated. 
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dally  those  over  the  Arctic  where  the  values  of  w  are 
smallest  and  the  relationship  between  T  and  w  is  most 
nonlinear.  The  calculations  using  these  model  atmo¬ 
spheres  produce  a  relationship  that  also  closely  fits  both 
the  SAMSON  regression  relation  and  the  flux  ratio  data 
measurements.  The  agreement  between  the  two  mod¬ 
eled  relationships  and  the  data  is  offered  as  a  form  of 
validation  of  the  J'-w  relationship. 

6.  Column  Infrared  Cooling  Rates 

The  loss  of  longwave  radiative  energy  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  governed  by  the  emissions  of  infrared  radiation 
from  the  atmosphere  to  space  and  toward  the  surface. 
We  can  define  this  loss  in  terms  of  the  following  infrared 
budget: 

AF=i<TT^-Foo-F,),  (9) 

where  the  first  term  of  the  right  hand  side  is  given  by 
the  SST  data, 

the  second  term  is  derived  from  ERBE  measurements 
and  the  third  term  in  the  balance  follows  from  (7b) 
using  values  of  the  parameters  a2  and  C2  derived  from 
SAMSON  together  with  satellite  observations  of  w  and 
Foo  for  clear  sky  conditions. 


6.1.  Clear  Sky  Cooling  Rates 

It  is  common  to  express  the  loss  of  radiant  energy  by 
the  atmosphere  as  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  atmospheric 
column  which  follows  from  (9)  as 


dt 


CpPs 


-AF 


(10) 


where  g  is  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  Cp  is  the  spe¬ 
cific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  and  pg  is  the  sur¬ 
face  pressure.  After  rearrangement  the  column  heating 
becomes 


dt 


gFp, 

CpPi 


(11) 


where  according  to  (7a)  and  (7b)  the  two  terms  in 
brackets  vary  in  a  systematic  way  with  w.  Furthermore 
for  a  given  w  the  heating  of  the  column  varies  propor¬ 
tionally  with  the  clear  sky  outgoing  longwave  radiation 
Foo  which  is  a  result  consistent  with  the  empirical  find¬ 
ings  obtained  from  balloon  measurements  of  radiative 
fluxes  by  Sabaiini  and  Suomi  [1962]. 

We  use  our  retrieval  strategy  to  estimate  clear  sky 
values  of  Fg  from  satellite  measurements  of  Foo  and  w 
as  described  above  and  substitute  a  value  of  1013  mbar 
for  Pa  and  use  the  monthly  mean  SST  of  Reynolds  for  Tg 
in  (10)  and  (11)  to  arrive  at  monthly  mean  distributions 
of  the  column-averaged  clear  sky  heating  rates  shown  in 
Plates  2a  and  2b  (negative  values  represent  cooling)  for 
July  1988  and  January  1989,  respectively.  A  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  monthly  averaged  val¬ 
ues  of  Foo  and  Fg  is  ±10  W  m”^  based  on  published 
estimates  in  ERBE  clear  sky  flux  uncertainties  and  in 
the  uncertainties  in  Fg  expressed  by  the  rms  differences 


discussed  in  relation  to  the  comparisons  shown  in  Plate 
1.  These  flux  uncertainties  in  turn  imply  an  uncertainty 
of  approximately  ±0.2  K  d"^  in  the  column  cooling  rate. 
The  SSM/I  fields  of  u;  for  July  1988  and  January  1989 
which  are  used  to  produce  these  heating  rate  distribu¬ 
tions  are  also  shown  in  Plates  2  c  and  d  for  comparison. 
It  is  evident  that  the  clear  sky  column  heating  rate  dis¬ 
tributions  resemble  the  distributions  of  w  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  (11)  and  the  relationship  among  Q,  F,  and 
w.  The  largest  coolings  occur  in  the  moist  equatorial 
regions  and  in  the  areas  of  moisture  convergence  over 
the  northwest  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  during  July 
as  well  as  in  the  South  Pacific  convergence  zone. 

The  association  between  the  column-averaged  heat¬ 
ing  rate  and  w  is  explored  further  in  Figures  6a  and  b, 
where  the  data  displayed  in  Plates  2a  and  c  and  2b  and 
d  respectively,  are  plotted  against  each  other.  Based  on 
(11)  and  the  relationships  assumed  in  (7a)  and  (7b),  we 
expect  the  cooling  rate  to  increase  in  an  approximate 
linear  way  with  increasing  w,  as  shown  in  Figures  6a 
and  66.  Linear  fits  of  both  T  and  ^  as  a  function  of 
w  yield  the  following  slope  coefficients:  C2  =  0.01015 
(kg  m“^)  and  Ci  =  0.00524  (kg  m"^)  respec¬ 
tively,  which  according  to  (11)  implies  a  slope  of  -0.005 
(kg  m”^)  An  example  of  a  relationship  with  this 
slope,  defined  using  the  global-mean  value  Fqo  =  266 
W  m”^  is  also  given  on  each  diagram  for  reference.  The 
column  cooling  rate  deviates  from  this  simple  linear  de¬ 
pendence  on  w  in  such  a  way  that  the  rate  of  increase 
of  column  cooling  with  increasing  w  above  about  40 
kg  m"^  decreases. 

When  the  column  cooling  rate  is  expressed  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  SST  rather  than  as  a  function  of  u;,  as  it  is  shown 
in  Figures  6c  and  6d,  a  number  of  features  emerge.  The 
first  is  the  general  change  in  the  cooling  SST  slope  for 
SST  exceeding  approximately  295  K  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  w  as  the  SST  increases  beyond  this  value. 
The  second  feature  that  emerges  from  Figures  6c  and 
6d  are  the  winter-summer  hemispheric  branches  in  the 
column  cooling  similar  to  those  noted  in  the  ^-SST  re¬ 
lationship.  The  characteristics  of  the  relation  between 
the  column  cooling  rate  and  the  SST,  especially  the 
increased  rate  of  cooling  with  increasing  SST,  may  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  Figure  7.  This  dia¬ 
gram  presents  scatter  diagrams  of  fluxes  as  a  function 
of  SST.  The  left  panels  are  Fo©  and  Fg  derived  from 
satellite  data  for  July  1988  (left  panels)  as  a  function  of 
SST  and  the  matching  fluxes  derived  from  SAMSON  are 
shown  to  the  right.  We  can  deduce  that  the  enhanced 
rate  of  change  of  cooling  for  SSTs  greater  than  about 
295  K  is  a  result  of  the  enhanced  emission  from  the 
atmosphere  to  the  surface  associated  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  water  vapor  with  SST  at  these  temperatures.  The 
rate  of  increase  of  emission  from  the  atmosphere  as  the 
SST  increases  exceeds  the  rate  of  change  of  the  emission 
from  the  surface  (i.e.,  aT^),  The  latter  is  represented 
by  the  solid  line  in  the  bottom  two  panels  of  Figure  7. 
For  the  SST>  290  K,  we  deduce  that  AFg/ASST  «  15 
W  m"^  and  that  AcrT^^/ASST  «  6  W  m”^  K"^, 
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Column  Heating  Rates  from  SSM/j  and  ERBE 
JUL  1988 


Column  Heating  Rates  from  SSW/I  and  ERBE 
JAN  1989 


0 


(c) 


(d) 
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Plate  2.  (a)  and  (b)  Clear  sky  column  cooling  rate  distributions  for  July  1988  and  Januaiy 
1989  (in  umts  of  K  d  (c)  and  (d)  Same  as  Plates  2a  and  2b  except  for  vertically  integrated 
water  vapor  (in  units  of  kg  m~^). 


6.2.  Cloudy  Sky  Cooling  Rate  Differences 

We  introduce  the  effects  of  clouds  on  the  column  cool¬ 
ing  rate  in  terms  of  the  following  difference  quantity 

‘(f) 

which,  in  flux  form,  is 

where  AFg  and  APqo  are  the  respective  differences  be¬ 
tween  all  (cloudy)  sky  and  clear  sky  fluxes.  Since  the 
fluxes  emitted  to  the  surface  under  normal  cloudy  con¬ 
ditions  exceed  the  clear  sky  fluxes,  AFg  >  0,  so  that 
this  term  contributes  to  the  radiative  cooling  of  the  col¬ 
umn.  Conversely,  since  the  radiating  temperature  of 
clouds  is  typically  colder  than  the  equivalent  radiating 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  clear  sky,  APqo  <  0, 
so  the  second  term  of  (12)  contributes  to  column  heat¬ 
ing.  Therefore  the  net  effect  of  clouds  on  the  column 
longwave  heating  rate  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  differ¬ 


ence  between  two  competing  factors,  a  cooling  factor 
associated  with  increased  emission  by  clouds  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  to  the  surface  and  a  heating  factor  associated 
with  decreased  emission  by  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  to 
space. 

The  flux  difference  quantity  AFoo  is  available  from 
ERBE  analyses  (this  is  the  negative  of  the  longwave 
cloud  radiative  forcing),  whereas  global  estimates  of 
AFg  is  a  function  of  unknown  cloud  base  temperatures 
among  other  parameters.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  global  effect  of  clouds  on  the  column  heat¬ 
ing  rate  using  presently  available  measurements  from 
satellites  and  this  remains  a  topic  of  some  challenge  for 
future  research.  However,  it  is  possible  to  provide  up¬ 
per  and  lower  bounds  on  the  effects  of  clouds  on  the 
column  heating  rate.  One  extreme,  we  propose,  may  be 
obtained  simply  by  setting  AFg  either  to  zero  or  more 
realistically,  as  we  show  below  to  a  small,  constant  value 
^min«  With  6min  =  0,  we  obtain  the  maximum  possible 
heating  potential  of  clouds  and  for  convenience  refer  to 
this  extreme  as  the  heating  limit.  The  other  extreme 
occurs  when  AFg  is  set  to  its  maximum  possible  value 
which  we  propose  occurs  when  the  downwelling  long- 
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Figure  7,  Foo  as  a  function  of  SST  (top  two  panels)  from  ERBE  (left)  and  SAMSON  (right). 
Fg  Bs  &  function  of  SST  (bottom  panels)  derived  from,  the  retrieval  method  described  in  the 
text  (left)  and  from  SAMSON  (right).  The  solid  line  on  each  of  the  bottom  panels  represents 
blackbody  emission  at  the  prescribed  value  of  the  SST  and  the  scale  on  the  left  represents  the 
scale  of  this  blackbody  flux. 
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(b)  Cooling  llmii 

Plate  3.  (a)  The  beating  limit  of  clouds  on  the  column  radiative  cooling  rate  and  (b)  the 
cooling  limit  defined  assuming  a  cloud  base  temperature  that  is  2  K  less  than  the  SST.  Both 
results  are  for  July  1988, 


wave  flux  to  the  surface  under  cloudy  skies  equals  the 
blackbody  flux  emitted  by  the  surface  and  specified  by 
the  given  SST.  For  convenience,  we  represent  this  ex¬ 
treme  by  ^maxi  and  define  it  in  terms  of  a  small  tem¬ 
perature  difference  AT  according  to 

6n,„(Ar)  =  a(r,  -  AT)^  ^  (F^)clear, 

where  T,  is  the  given  SST.  Although  the  maximum  cool¬ 
ing  potential  of  clouds  obviously  occurs  when  AT  =  0, 
this  clearly  represents  an  extreme  circumstance  that  oc¬ 


curs,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  thick  fog  on  the  ground. 
We  propose  that  a  more  realistic  cooling  limit  is  one 
that  corresponds  to  a  non-zero  value  of  AT  and  we  use 
AT  =  2  K  for  the  example  given  below. 

Distributions  of  the  heating  and  cooling  limits  of 
clouds  are  presented  in  Plates  3a  and  36,  respectively, 
for  July  1988.  The  distribution  shown  for  the  heating 
limit  (Plate  3a)  is  just  the  distribution  of  the  longwave 
cloud  forcing  expressed  here  in  heating  rate  units  rather 
than  in  the  more  usual  flux  units.  Regions  of  low  clouds, 
such  as  over  the  eastern  portions  of  the  subtropical  Pa- 
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cific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  have  a  small  impact  on  the 
heating,  whereas  regions  of  high,  cold-top  clouds,  such 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  the  Asian  monsoon,  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  InterTropical  Convergence  Zones  (ITCZs) 
and  into  the  northern  Pacific,  dramatically  contributes 
to  this  heating.  A  relevant  highlight  of  the  the  cooling 
limit  distribution  (Plate  36)  is  the  large  cooling  associ¬ 
ated  with  regions  of  low  clouds  and  the  persistence  of 
column  heating  in  regions  of  deep  cloudiness. 

6.3.  Cloudy  Sky  Effects  Relative  to  a  Moisture 
Threshold 

It  is  reasonable  to  propose  that  the  effects  of  clouds 
on  the  infrared  column  cooling  in  certain  regions  can 
be  more  tightly  defined  than  given  by  the  bounds  il¬ 
lustrated  in  PlatesSa  and  36.  For  example,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  marine  boundary  layer  stratiform  cloud  we 
may  be  able  to  define  AFg  with  tolerable  accuracy  in 
a  manner  very  similar  to  that  given  above  where  6max 
was  defined  for  AT  =  2.  In  fact,  the  cloud  effect  on  the 
column  cooling  in  these  regions  as  shown  in  Plate  36, 
is  probably  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  actual  effect  of 
these  low-level  clouds. 

We  also  suggest  that  where  there  is  a  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter  vapor  burden,  introduced  here  in  terms  a  threshold 
value  of  u;,  the  difference  between  cloudy  and  clear  sky 
longwave  flux  to  the  ground  is  sufliciently  small  that 
uncertainties  in  the  value  of  this  difference  are  also  ac¬ 
ceptably  small  within  say  10  W  m*"^.  In  these  regions 
the  impact  of  clouds  on  the  column  cooling  rate  will 
thus  resemble  the  heating  limit  illustrated  in  Plate  3a. 
It  thus  remains  to  test  this  hypothesis  and  establish  the 
appropriate  threshold  value  of  w. 

Flux  difference  data  derived  from  three  different 
sources,  all  displayed  in  Figure  8  as  a  function  of  are 
used  to  test  this  idea.  The  curves  drawn  represent  the 
relationships  between  AFg  obtained  from  model  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  the  symbols  are  monthly  mean  flux  differ- 


Figure  8.  The  diflference  between  cloud  sky  and  clear 
sky  longwave  flux  to  the  surface  as  a  function  of  the 
integrated  water  vapor  content.  Shown  are  flux  differ¬ 
ences  derived  from  a  radiative  transfer  model,  the  CSU 
GCM,  and  from  the  TOGA  surface  radiation  budget 
data. 


ences  obtained  from  analyses  of  the  TOGA  surface  radi¬ 
ation  budget  and  radiosonde  data.  The  horizontal  bars 
attached  to  these  points  indicate  the  range  of  variabil¬ 
ity  of  clear  sky  w  that  occurred  during  the  given  month. 
The  solid  line  is  the  relationship  obtained  using  monthly 
mean  flux  differences  derived  from  simulations  using  the 
CSU  GCM  and  thus  represent  a  variety  of  cloud  dti- 
tude  conditions  (it  is  relevant  to  recall  that  the  CSU 
GCM  does  not  have  partial  cloudiness).  The  remaining 
two  curves  are  a  result  of  radiative  transfer  calculations 
assuming  completely  overcast  conditions  with  an  opti¬ 
cally  thick  cloud  layers  located  between  8-9  km  and  1-2 
km,  respectively.  These  calculations  were  performed  us¬ 
ing  the  Stackhouse  and  Stephens  [1991]  model  and  the 
McClatchey  et  al.  tropical  atmosphere  and,  as  above,  w 
was  varied  by  multiplying  the  specific  humidity  at  each 
level  by  a  constant  multiplicative  factor. 

The  largest  flux  differences  occur  when  overcast  low 
cloud  conditions  prevail.  According  to  the  results  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  8,  we  assume  that  the  monthly  mean 
value  of  AFg  for  w  >30  kg  m”^  is  15  W  m”^  and  that 
a  reasonable  measure  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  value  is 
of  the  order  of  10  W  m“^  based  on  the  spread  shown  in 
Figure  8  and  on  the  measured  variances  of  the  TOGA 
cloudy  sky  and  clear  sky  longwave  fluxes  (Table  2b). 

The  July  1988  and  January  1989  cloud  heating  differ¬ 
ence  distributions  in  regions  where  t/;  >  30  kg  m"^  are 
presented  in  Plates  4a  and  46.  This  heating  is  largest  in 
the  western  Pacific  approaching  a  magnitude  of  0.9  K 
d”^  which,  when  contrasted  against  the  results  shown 
in  Plates  2a  and  26,  is  approximately  half  of  the  clear 
sky  column  cooling  in  these  regions.  The  net  longwave 
radiative  heating  of  the  atmospheric  column  is  then  ob¬ 
tained  as  the  sum  of  the  heatings  given  in  Plates  4  a  and 
46  and  the  clear  sky  column  cooling  shown  previously 
in  Plates  2  a  and  6.  The  combined  heating  distributions 
are  presented  in  Plates  4c  and  Ad  and  these  suggest 
the  presence  of  a  substantial  longwave  heating  gradi¬ 
ents  stretching  across  the  tropical  Pacific  south  of  the 
ITCZ  in  January  (Plate  4  c)  and  north  of  the  ITCZ  in 
July  (Plate  Ad),  The  eastern  portions  of  the  tropical 
Pacific  are  regions  of  prevalent  low  cloudiness  and  the 
net  column  cooling  in  these  regions  exceeds  the  clear  sky 
values  which  are  approximately  2  K  d”^.  In  contrast  to 
this  strong  cooling  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  Pacific  is  the  weaker  cooling  of  approx¬ 
imately  1  K  d”^  in  the  western  Pacific  where  heating 
by  deep  convective  cloud  systems  (Plates  4a  and  46) 
approximately  halve  the  clear  sky  values  of  the  column 
cooling. 

The  longitudinal  radiative  heating  gradients  that  are 
set  up  across  the  Pacific  have  the  same  sign  as  the  gradi¬ 
ents  associated  with  latent  heating  due  to  precipitation. 
The  significance  of  these  heating  gradients  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  circulations  they  induce  is  studied  by  Slingo  and 
Slingo  [1989]. 

7.  Summary  and  Conclusion 

This  paper  is  the  final  in  a  series  of  papers  which  seek 
to  explore  new  uses  of  global  satellite  data  to  study  rela- 
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Plate  4.  (a)  and  (b)  The  longwave  column  heating  by  clouds  in  an  atmosphere  for  which  tz?  >  30 
kg  m"^  derived  assuming  AFg  =  15  W  wT^  for  July  1988  and  January  1989,  respectively,  (c) 
and  (d)  The  net  longwave  column  cooling  (sum  of  Plates  2a  and  2b  and  Plates  4a  and  4b  for 
July  1988  and  January  1989,  respectively,  for  those  regions  where  w;  >  30  kg  m”^. 


tionships  between  certain  aspects  of  the  energy  budget 
of  the  climate  system  and  its  hydrological  cycle.  The 
motivation,  in  part,  is  to  develop  useful  diagnostic  tests 
of  current  global  climate  models.  The  present  paper 
introduces  a  simple  method  for  deriving  climatological 
values  of  the  longwave  flux  emitted  from  the  clear  sky 
atmosphere  to  the  ground  and  presents  a  validation  of 
this  approach.  A  related  goal  of  the  research  described 


in  this  paper  is  to  apply  these  fluxes  to  the  calculation 
of  the  column  cooling  rate  of  the  atmosphere.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  appropriate  to  view  this  cooling  as  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  measure  of  the  activity  of  the  Earth’s  greenhouse 
effect  and  the  global  character  of  this  cooling  in  turn 
as  an  indirect  measure  of  the  Earth’s  hydrological  cy¬ 
cle.  As  such,  we  explore  bulk  relationships  between  the 
clear  sky  column  cooling  rate  and  the  hydrological  cy- 
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cle  as  diagnosed  by  the  column  water  vapor  amount. 
We  also  explore,  in  a  limited  way  and  for  specific  re¬ 
gions,  how  we  might  assess  the  effects  of  clouds  on  this 
longwave  cooling  although  it  is  clear  that  a  more  global 
assessment  must  await  use  of  new  satellite  data  that 
will  allow  us  to  estimate  the  contributions  by  clouds  to 
the  surface  longwave  fluxes  and  therefore  to  the  column 
heating  i*ates  in  a  meaningful  way. 

The  major  results  and  conclusions  of  this  study  are  as 
follows:  1.  SAMSON  simulations  of  the  clear  sky  long¬ 
wave  fluxes  to  space  and  to  the  surface  are  employed 
in  this  study  to  assist  in  development  of  a  retrieval  of 
Fg.  Sirnalations  of  the  flux  to  space,  Fqo?  ^  reported 


previously  by  Slingo  and  Wehh  [1992],  generally  match 
the  ERBE  estimates  of  the  same  fluxes  within  5-10 
W  m”"^  with  a  small  bias  (of  approximately  3  W  m"^) 
which  also  happens  to  be  of  a  similar  magnitude  and 
sign  of  a  reported  bias  in  the  ERBE  clear  sky  flux  data 
[Harrison  et  a/.,  1988].  The  uncertainty  in  the  SAM¬ 
SON  clear  sky  monthly  mean  Fg  is  also  probably  of  the 
order  of  10  W  m*^  although  we  have  little  data  to 
confirm  this  uncertainty. 

2.  A  new  relationship  between  the  ratio  of  Fg  and  Fqo 
and  the  column  water  vapor  w  is  intr  educed.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  derived  over  ocean  surfaces  that  emit  as  an 
assumed  blackbody.  It  is  demonstrated  using  the  SAM- 
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SON  results  how  this  ratio  is  approximately  linear  when 
u;  >  20  kg  as  predicted  by  graybody  radiative 

equilibrium  arguments.  When  the  water  vapor  amount 
is  below  20  kg  m"*^,  the  relationship,  while  still  dis¬ 
tinct,  taJces  on  a  nonlinear  curve  of  growth  form.  Inde¬ 
pendent  surface  longwave  flux  measurements,  combined 
with  Fqo  simulated  using  measured  radiosonde  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  profiles  in  a  radiative  transfer  model, 
confirm  the  existence  of  this  general  flux  ratio-u;  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  extent  to  which  this  relationship  exists 
over  land  is  not  explored  in  this  study,  although  it  is 
likely  that  the  relation  will  break  down  over  surfaces 
of  variable  emissivity  such  as  may  occur  over  arid  land 
regions. 

3.  A  simple  linear  fit  applied  over  the  range  u;  >  20 

kg  m"^  was  carried  out  to  determine  the  slope  and  in¬ 
tercept  coefficients.  The  values  of  these  coefficients,  to¬ 
gether  with  SSM/I  observations  of  w  and  ERBE  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  clear  sky  Foo?  are  used  to  obtain  monthly 
mean  values  of  Fg  over  the  oceans.  Examples  of  the 
results  of  this  simple  retrieval  are  presented  and  con¬ 
trasted  with  those  from  SAMSON  and  the  rms  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  retrieved  and  the  simulated  fluxes  is 
±6  W  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  un¬ 

certainty  presently  expected  from  the  direct  radiometric 
measurements  of  this  flux. 

4.  We  use  our  retrieval  of  Fg  from  satellite  measure¬ 
ments  of  Foo  and  w  together  with  climatological  values 
of  surface  pressure  and  SST  to  arrive  at  monthly  mean 
distributions  of  the  column-averaged  clear  sky  longwave 
heating  rates  and  propose  that  this  heating  rate  has  an 
uncertainty  of  approximately  ±0.2  K  d"^.  These  col¬ 
umn  heating  rates,  when  contrasted  with  the  SSM/I 
fields  of  w  that  were  used  to  produce  them,  demon¬ 
strate  a  systematic  increase  (in  cooling)  as  w  increases 
in  an  almost  linear  manner,  as  predicted  by  a  simple 
analysis  given  in  this  paper.  Under  moist  conditions, 
where  w  >40  kg  m~^,  the  rate  of  growth  of  cooling 
with  increasing  w  slightly  decreases  due  to  a  decreas¬ 
ing  sensitivity  of  Foo  with  increasing  w.  However, .when 
viewed  as  a  function  of  SST  rather  than  as  a  function  of 
Wj  the  column  cooling  rate  dramatically  increases  with 
increasing  SST.  This  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  increase 
of  emission  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface  associ¬ 
ated  with  increasing  w  which  is  linked  to  the  increasing 
SST.  We  deduce  that  this  increase  in  the  flux  emitted 
from  the  atmosphere  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  the  flux  emitted  from  the  surface. 

5.  Upper  and  lower  bounds  on  the  effects  of  clouds  on 
the  column  cooling  rate  of  the  atmosphere  are  estab¬ 
lished  and,  furthermore,  we  demonstrate  how  the  long¬ 
wave  effects  of  clouds  in  a  moist  atmosphere  where  the 
column  water  vapor  exceeds  approximately  30  kg  m"^ 
may  be  estimated  from  presently  available  satellite  data 
with  an  uncertainty  estimated  to  be  not  significantly 
larger  than  0.2  K  d"^.  Based  on  the  approach  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  6,  we  show  how  clouds  in  these  rela¬ 
tively  moist  regions  decrease  the  column  cooling  by  al¬ 
most  50  %  of  the  clear  sky  values  and  how  we  infer  the 
presence  of  significant  longitudinal  gradients  in  column 


radiative  heating  across  the  equatorial  and  subtropical 
Pacific  Ocean. 
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